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WITH MODERN TRAFFIC 


IGHER train speeds—heavier loads and longer 
hauls are the order of the day—modern 
freight cars must keep up the pace. 
National Type B Spring-Plankless Trucks are doing 
their share—carrying the newest freight cars with 
greater safety and exceptional economy. 
Their many superior points of design keep them 
in the lead—designed without the spring plank 


they have greater flexibility—coileaf springs 
provide easier riding—there are fewer parts 
to remove, allowing quick wheel changes to be 
made and a multitude of other outstanding 
improvements. 

It will pay you to investigate these features of the 
National Type B Trucks for your new or rebuilt 
equipment. 
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SPEEDIER 
£ FREIGHT 
) _DELIVERY- 


-BY ELIMINATING 
YARD DELAYS. 






















Freight train speeds have increased about ! 
cent in recent years. Classification yard delays aim 
sorb some of the time saved by this increased sp 
In yards equipped with “Union” Electro-Pneumatic > 
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Car Retarders, trains are classified immediately upon 
entering the yard, whether manifest, drag freight 
or empties. A smooth and continuous movement 
of cars through yards is assured. The entire yard 
capacity is available at any time. Yard operation is 
facilitated, shipments are speeded and accidents 
are reduced. Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retard- 
ers pay for themselves in from one to three years. 
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Our nearest office staff will be glad to discuss 
the advantages of modern retarders in your yards. 


Gnion Switch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CROSSINGS GET 50 MILLION: Of 
200 million dollars apportioned by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for federal subsi- 
dies to highway construction, 50 millions 
have been allotted to grade crossing elimi- 
nation. A table in the News section shows 
how much of the money each state will 
get. 

x 
CARLOADINGS:.In the week ended 
December 26 loadings went down to 562,- 
218 cars, which was a big drop, of course, 
due to Christmas—but it was 20.5 per cent 
above the preceding year’s figure. The 
total carloadings for the year were 36 mil- 
lion—up 14.5 per cent from 1935. The 
big percentage increases were in coke, ore, 
forest products, grain and miscella ous. 

* 

B. B. ADAMS RETIRES: The senior 
associate editor of Railway Age retired 
January 1 after 50 years of service on 
this publication, which was preceded by 
21 years of service in active railroading. 
An article herein outlines the remarkable 
service record of the dean of our staff— 
which, we suspect, is pretty nearly unique 
in industrial journalism. Seventy-one years 
of active work is pretty good, even for a 
railroader. 

7 
11 MONTHS’ EARNINGS: Complete 
figures of earnings for the first 11 months 
of 1936 were released this week by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
A.A.R. They show net railway o erating 
income for the period at 597 millions, or 
2.45 per cent on the property investment, 
and an increase of 146 millions over the 
first 11 months of $959. Gross for the 
period was 3680 millions—up 16.7 per 
cent over 1935. Operating expenses were 
2674 millions—up 13 per cent. The per- 
centage increase in gross was 17.7 in the 
West, 16.2 in the East and 15.7 in the 
South. November’s increase in net rail- 
way operating income over that month in 
1935 was 48 per cent in the South, 42 in 
the West, 24 in the East and 30 in the 
Pocahontas region. 

e 
PENALTY TAXES: The I. C. C. an- 
nual report for 1936, summarized herein, 
tells of the harm which the penalty tax 
on earnings not paid to stockholders 
threatens to financially weak roads. Such 
roads, the I.C.C. contends, should not be 
forced by a tax penalty to pay out earnings 
in dividends. Rather, earnings should be 
used to improve property and pay off 
debts, so that these companies may weather 
future economic storms without disaster. 

» 

TIME CHAOS: The Commission also 
points out that America’s time standards 
are disintegrating with many communities 
disposed to set their own standards, re- 
gardless of their neighbors or the rest 
of the country. Congress is urged to put 
an end by law to this anarchy. 

« 

CAR SHORTAGE THREAT: The 
commission reports also a “day-to-day 
situation” on large box cars in the West 


and Northwest and “sporadic shortages” 
of coal car equipment—and suggests meas- 
ures for relief. It also, apparently, shares 
with some railroads misgivings as to the 
perfection of the average per diem plan. 
e 
ENFORCEMENT: The Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers is swamped with work—no 
one will be disposed to deny that state- 
ment. Perhaps that condition explains the 
ratio of enforcement to complaints of 
violations of the Motor Carrier Act which 
ratio is 0.001—3 cases turned over to the 
Department of Justice for prosecution out 
of 3,000 complaints received. 
+ 

WAGES BY COERCION: The ex- 
cessive use by labor, or any other class in 
the community, of direct or political co- 
ercion as a means of increasing its share 
of the national income, beyond its con- 
tribution to that income and at the ex- 
pense of reduced incomes for other class- 
es, is the entering wedge of fascism—so 
the leading editorial herein points out. II- 
legal “sit-down” strikes, make-work leg- 
islation and other such tactics of organized 
labor are a standing invitation to farmers 
and business men to employ the same 
methods. The result of the adoption of 
such strategy is less likely to be a change 
in the distribution of income than a re- 
duction in the amount to be distributed. 
Claims for changes in income distribution 
can be peaceably adjusted by honest men 
in conference—and that is the only way to 
assure that a larger share of the national 
income will also mean a larger income. 


CLEVER TUNNEL WORK: The 
Chesapeake & Ohio has lowered a tunnel 
floor to eliminate clearance restrictions— 
meantime avoiding disturbance to founda- 
tions of a brick lining. The difficulties met 
with and the ingenuity with which they 
were overcome are described in an illus- 
rated article herein. 

a 
S. F. TOURIST DeLUXE: Now 
comes the Santa Fe with a de luxe ex- 
clusively tourist and coach train between 
Chicago and California. The new train 
goes into service January 10, and is its 
“Scout,” transformed and with its sched- 
ules reduced. Three square meals may be 
had in the Fred Harvey dining cars for 
90 cents. Air-conditioned coaches have 
chairs, free pillows and porters, and larg- 
er dressing rooms. Between Chicago and 
Kansas City it will have first class as well 
as tourist Pullmans. On the same date 
the Santa Fe brings the westbound Chief 
down to a schedule of 5034 hr., with 49 
hours eastbound. 

* 
BRITAIN BANS 6-HOUR DAY: The 
Railway Staff National Tribunal, accord- 
ing to press dispatches trom London, has 
rejected the demand of the enginemen’s 
union for a 6-hour day and a 36-hour week 
for engine crews in Britain on the ground 
of prohibitive cost. The chairman of the 
tribunal is Sir Arthur Salter, eminent 
economist. 
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D: i. ORDERS LOCOS 
wanna this week has order 
ger locomotives. Freight 
ported total 2660 

New inquiries for freig 
“contemplations”) run 1 
passenger cars to 29 
ment and Supplies « 
department herein 


= 
LIGHT SLEEPER 
but not in sleeping qual 
Pullman sleeping car “For 
test service on the Santa | 
and described in an illustrated 
where in this issue. Weight s use 
of alloy steels, new structur tures 
and welding is 40 per cent. ( 1 
is polychromatic gun met 
black striping and gold 

s 
PENSION PARLEY: 
resenting the A.A.R and t or 
executives are going to } g- 
gestion of President | 
whether or not an ami 
not be reached on t 
pensions. The tax law 
funds is still before tl 
and expires Febr 
failing agreement betw 
the unions, new legis! 
sary—in the event that.t : irt 
finds such legislation constitut ré 
tofore, the unions |! i 
sion program excl 
measure rather than 
gaining. 

£ 
NOT REVOLUTION AT 
rules for truck sate not 
anything for y but t 1S 
highway users to t t \ 
“srandfather clause” 1 
of the require: 
to new vehicles and 1 t 
those now in servi 
riers are entire ex 
sion seems t hi 
sizes and weights 
whether or 
a state to a 
roads are built 

* 
REGULATION A FLOP a 
challenging article ir W. 
Fairweather, econon lian 
National, maintains that of 
truck transportation » the 
problem, either from 1 of 
the railways or the und- 
ness of trucking, |! s; not 
lie primarily 
in the subsidy it 1 tax- 
payers. Tru pet not 
only their full s! 
he shows 
something 
state. Regulation vw road 
use fees does not ob- 
lems of highw ree 
the railways fro1 if 
adequate fees ib] 
regulation 
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_ “STAYBOLTS are 


SERIA 


wilt the Proble 





___ They Used to be” 


The Superintendent of Motive Power of 
a large Eastern railroad said a few days 
ago that “Staybolts are not the problem 
they used to be — we use *Agathon Alloy 
Steel and broken bolts are rare.” » » » 
Agathon Alloy Steel Staybolts have high 
tensile strength, high resistance to vibra- 
tion and fatigue and high resistance to 
corrosion. » » » They definitely prolong 
staybolt life, reduce frequency of renewals 
and reduce staybolt costs. They increase 


Repablic Steel 





safety of modern high pressure boilers. 
» » » Likewise, “Toncan Iron for fire- 
boxes provides high resistance to corro- 
sion and safeguards against fire cracking 
at staybolts and rivets. Toncan Iron Fire- 
boxes extend firebox life in bad water 
districts and greatly reduce maintenance. 
Investigate Republic Irons and 
Steels for locomotive service. They are all 
maintenance reducers on modern power. 
Address Department RA. » » » 
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Distribution of 


Income by Coercion 


‘ 


In every civilized country in the world there has 


is now occurring, a struggle be- 
This 


government to 


recently occurred, 01 


tween classes for the control of government. 


control is sought to use the power of 


determine the distribution of property and income; 


and apparent or real victory by one class or the other 
is followed immediately by efforts to use the power 
of government for this purpose. 

the last national elec- 


The 


Leaders of labor unions claim 


tion in the United States was a victory for labor. 


power of government may be used in various ways. 
It may be used to foster the organization of labor into 
national unions and to encourage such unions virtually 
or actually to compel property owners to comply with 
their demands. It may be used to compel railways and 


other industries to reduce the working hours and ad 


vance the wages of their employees. 


Labor leaders claim the election’ was a mandate to 
use the power of government in these ways. The “‘sit 
down” strikes occurring constitute an illegal seizure of 
plants by the employees who remain in them while re- 
fusing to work. When government refrains from eject 


ing them its power is used as certainly, although nega- 


tively, to help enforce their demands as if it were used 


to help them break into the plants. The means and 


purpose are the same as those of proposed 6-hour day 


legislation. Tl leans is coercion; the end, working 


conditions and wages which it is assumed will give 


4 


labor more leisure and a larger income. 


What Did the People Vote For? 


These developments raise interesting and vital ques- 
tions. Twenty-seven million persons re-elected Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The vote for him was much too large 


to be construed as a class vote. Its size shows that he 


was supported, whatever may have been the reasons, 
by a large part of the property-owning middle class, 


especially farmers and small business men. There were 


also seventeen million who voted against him. Is it 
so certain, then, as labor union leaders assume, that a 
large majority of the voters intended the power of gov- 


105 


ernment to be used, positively 
labor, regardless of its present 
largely increased share of the 1 


60 per cent of the voters su 


The employees of industries t! 


{ 


“labor” constitute only about 4 


of the country. Any increas 


] 


tional income secured by the 


called “labor’’ therefore must ol 


cost of a reduction of the shas 
of the other 60 per cent. Is 
the 60 per cent of the voters 
velt, to say nothing of the 40 | 
him, are going to offer no 
eovernmental and labor unio! 
distribute the income fron 

to the advantage, real or supy 


1 
} 
| 


workers—and most of the 


smallest incomes ? 


Who Would Pay for 6-Hour Day on R 


Take, for example, th 
lish a 6-hour working day 


ways. Ostensibly it is a p1 


> 


of 33% per cent in hourly 
employment of about 300,00) 
the bondholders and stock! 
every railway labor leader 
expense could not possibl 
or government ownership 
rived from present rates 
demand that the government 
railway employees a large: 
either through increased 
average railway employees 
workers in any industry 
The average farmer wot 
ernment offered to use it 
an average wage for eac! 
age railway employee 


works. Yet labor leaders 


) 
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to use its power to advance the hourly wage of railway 
employees 331% per cent more largely at the expense 
of farmers than of any other class because directly and 
indirectly farmers, in proportion to their income, pay 
a larger total of freight rates and taxes than any other 


class. 


Railway 6-Hour Day Legislation 
and Government Ownership 


3ut there is much more involved in the proposed 
legislation for a 6-hour day at 8-hours’ pay on the rail- 
ways than merely an increase in railway wages and 
expenses. This is why it is supported by the leaders of 
labor unions in other industries. Congress cannot, 
under decisions of the Supreme Court, pass legislation 
regulating hours of work and wages in most other 
industries because they are not engaged in interstate 
commerce. But it is assumed, because the railways are 
engaged in interstate commerce, that it can constitu- 
tionally regulate working hours and wages on them 
in any way it pleases. There is good reason for ap- 
prehending that the establishment of a 6-hour day at 
8 hours’ pay on the railways would bankrupt them and 
drive them into government ownership; and most of 
the labor leaders who advocate this legislation also ad- 
vocate government ownership of railways. Under nor- 
mal conditions the railways directly and indirectly buy 
about $2,000,000,000 annually of equipment, materials 
and fuel from the manufacturing, mining and other in- 
dustries. Under government ownership the govern- 
ment would become the buyer for the railways and 
would have constitutional power to compel every in- 
dustry selling to the railways, by legislation similar to 
the existing Walsh-Healy act, either to give its em- 
ployees a 6-hour day at 8 hours’ pay or forego orders 
from the railways. And the railways do now and 
would under government ownership buy directly and 
indirectly from almost every kind of industry in the 
country. 


How Railway Ownership Would Increase 
Government Power Over Other Industries 


Thus is made quite plain something that almost no 
business man or farmer understands—viz., why, when 
the railroad industry is just beginning to back away 
from the brink of bankruptcy, the entire power of labor 
unionism is being used to push it over the precipice. 
The proposed 6-hour day legislation, especially if ap- 
plied to the railways and not to competing carriers, 
would be the most effective means of bankrupting the 
railways. The bankrupting of the railways would be 
the most effective means of driving them into govern- 
ment ownership. Government ownership, by trans- 
ferring to the government all buying for the railways, 
would give it constitutional power to dictate wages and 
working conditions to the large part of all the industries 
of the country. 


Thus legislation establishing a 6-hour day at 8 hours’ 
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pay on the railways would give the government more 
power over the railway equipment and supply manufac- 
turing industry, the steel industry, the coal mining in- 
dustry and even such raw material industries as those 
producing lumber and ore, than NRA or any other 
similar legislation that has as yet been enacted or even 
proposed. Industries producing or manufacturing for 
both the railways and other industries could not main- 
tain different wages and working conditions when simul- 
taneously producing for both the railways and other 
industries. Thus the same wages and working condi- 
tions that would have to be established by the steel 
industry and the coal mining industry, for example, in 
order to get orders from the railways would become the 
wages and working conditions of these industries in pro- 
ducing for the automobile and every other large industry. 


What Business Does Not Understand 


The labor leaders believe they largely have control 
of the federal government now. They are planning by 
political action and economic pressure to get even more 


control of it in future. The effort to secure legislation 


establishing a 6-hour day on the railways is the most 
skillful strategic effort they could make for the purpose 
of enabling them to use in future their anticipated con- 
trol of government to control all industry 

Labor leaders understand this. Most business men 
and farmers do not, but think the issue of a 6-hour 
day on the railways is merely an issue between railways 
and their employees. Labor leaders devote their entire 
time and energy to efforts to increase their power, while 
most business men and farmers devote most of their 
time and energies to trying to increase this year’s 
earnings. The labor leaders are professionals in the 


game of politics while most business men farmers 
are ignorant amateurs in it. These facts were never 
more strikingly illustrated than since the national elec- 
tion. The labor leaders have since been strenuously 
playing the game of increasing their power. Most 
business men have bidden a happy farewell to dis- 
cussion of the national issues which they said last sum- 
mer and fall were so vital and returned to their desks 
to take advantage of the years of prosperity they anti- 
cipate will follow an election in which the vote regard- 
ing these vital issues was exactly the opposite of what 
they hoped for. 


Labor Leaders Promoting Fascism 


But all this has occurred in other countries. It has 
occurred, for example, in Italy and Germany in which 
also radical policies have at times since the war won 
overwhelming victories at the polls. In course of time, 
in some of these countries the middle classes slowly 
awakened to a realization that the control of govern- 
ment was being used by socialists, politicians and labor 
leaders to exploit them. There followed struggles re- 
sulting in the establishment of facism and naziism which 
showed that elections do not always finally determine 
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the control of government; that other classes besides had not started when it did. Of course, 
labor can use coercion ; and that when coercion becomes pen here,” but if our labor leade1 
the accepted means of determining distribution of the supposed power, are not beginni: 
national income the result is less likely to be change in gram the consummation of w 
the distribution of it than reduction in the amount of it. pen here we have not read ut 
Labor leaders in this country inveigh loudly against history of European countries 
naziism and facism. That is, they inveigh against the civil strife or in which it has bee: 
use of force to seize control of government for the the establishment of dictatorshiy 
purpose of stopping legislation, “sit down” strikes and History shows there is not! 
strike violence inspired by socialists, communists and the peace and welfare of a natio: 
labor union leaders for their own purposes. But sim- termine the distribution of wealtl 
ilar causes under similar conditions always produce coercion; and in the long run i 
similar effects; and they are beginning to use the same in the effects produced upon the 1 
means for increasing their power that caused the reac- welfare whether the attempted coercior by 
tions that established facism in Italy and Germany, and government in behalf of some class« thers 
that probably already would have caused civil war in or in defiance of government | 
France if the class civil war across the border in Spain others. 





Former Commissioner Woodlock on the Emergency Rate Decision 


Of the recent report by the Interstate Commerce Com- and reasonable rates, the ( 
mission accompanying its refusal to extend the so-called due consideration, among ot! 
emergency charges it can be said that it recalls the ad ment of traffic; to the need 
vice alleged to have been given by a veteran judge to of adequate and efficient 
one about to assume judicial functions: “Never give rea- service at the lowest cost « 
sons for your decisions when you can possibly avoid ishing of such service; and t 
doing so. Your decisions may be right but your reasons sufficient to enable the carrie: 
are quite likely to be wrong.” nomic and efficient manage: 

When in 1935 the Commission originally approved these service.” 
surcharges (twice extended) it necessarily stamped them 
as reasonable charges which did not violate the Act. In From which we must apparent! 
declining to extend them it could do so only because they Commission's opinion a return 
were unreasonable and, therefore, in violation of law. property investment satisfies t! 

They were (presumably) reasonable in 1935 and in July, abling the railroads to furnish 

1936, because the carriers’ needs required the revenue time. 

In 1935 Class 1 carriers earned an aggregate return on - Oh, yes! It sees a pr —— 
property investment of 1.79 per cent. Complete figures 5 danger of an immed 

for 1936 will probably show an aggregate return of about crease” mm operating expenses. 

2% per cent. The law says nothing about emergency nation of the surcharges will 

as a ground for :dvanced rates and the Commission’s and, presumably, increased ~— 

use of the word throughout the entire case is mere con- hear, but, as the Commissic m ix 
versation, the legal meaning of which is as just stated. “convincing.” Convincing or not 
Consequently we are driven to the conclusion that the is in fact irrelevant. Rates do 
charges were legal with aggregate return on carrier in- cause beyond reasonable maxima) ; 
vestment at 1.79 per cent, but became too high with car- on guesses as to the future, and the ( 
rier return about 2% per cent! power to condemn the surcharg 

It must be remembered that there was no clear evi- Finally, and this weeny one to 
dence of record that these charges had violated the prin- der if one is dreaming, the Com: 


ciple of “worth of service” by restricting business. The 
evidence was conclusive that a large volume of business 
moved under them, enough, indeed, to give an aggregate ae 
net increase in revenue to carriers of something between charges = the end of this 
$9,000,000 and $10,000,000 per month. Consequently “cost re the light of ny -grewenes 
of service’ was the dominant factor in the case. Net isting conditions, they or 
return is the resultant measure of this factor. Thus in amount almost to a breach 
the absence of any proved limitation arising from dim- supplied. ) 

inished worth of service, the Commission is in the posi- 
tion of fixing a 2% per cent net return as satisfying the 
principle of cost of service. That is the meaning of its 
statement that the “emergency no longer exists”; it can 
have no other meaning. 

The Commission has no power by which it can make 
acts of grace, either to carrier or shipper. Its general 
powers over rates are specified in Section 15a, which 
reads as follows: 


“Shippers and receivers 
Pp 
reason to expect the eliminat 


What have the opinions of shi 
freight to do with the law 
either? What have the Commi 
sions to do with the facts and 
place? And under what provisi 
Commission supposed to engage its 
anything but to the law and the 

An amazing decision as a m 
ten times more amazing in the lig 
“In the exercise of its power to prescribe just in support of it. 


From the Wall Street Journal 

















The Alloy-Steel Pullman Sleeping Car “Forward” 


Pullman Lightweight Sleeper 


A weight saving of about 40 per cent is effected in alloy-stee! 
car of entirely new design 


HE Pullman Company has just received a new Company, embodies a new type of truss rame con- 
lightweight sleeping car, called “Forward,” which _ struction which, in conjunction with the 1 | high-ten- 
: is unlike any previously used in modern stream- _ sile alloy-steel structural materials, mak r about 
line railroad equipment. This car, built at the Pullman 40 per cent lighter in weight than a conventional Pull- 
Works of the Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing man car of the same capacity. The Fy | has been 
placed in test service in the Santa Fe $ Chief, be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal., ar ter January 
12 will be operated and displayed on t nes of other 
railroads. Its introduction follows that Pullman 
Company’s lightweight, articulated, tw r unit “Ad- 
vance” and “Progress” which was described in the Rail- 
way Age issue of September 5, 1936. 
The Forward is 81 ft. 6 in. long o e end sills. 
The inside width is 9 ft. 6 in., or 5 in. 1 than usual, 
and the inside height of 9 ft. is a reduction of about 4 in. 
from standard, which can be made without impairing the 
architectural lines and general impression of roominess 
of the interior. The car has a light wv t of 110,700 
lb. The interior arrangement comprises eight sections, 
two double bedrooms and two compartment Windows 
are provided in the upper berths as in all of the latest 
Pullman sleepers. Pivoted-type folding steps, operated 


by the trap door in the vestibule, blend into the contour 
of the streamline car sides and are not ble when the 
train is in motion. National tight-lock couplers and 
Waughmat rubber draft gears are installed to eliminate 
slack action between cars and absorb the shocks and 
operating noises usually. experienced when starting or 
stopping. 

The interior color scheme of the main body of the 





car is in three shades of tan, with 1 base color of 
cocoa tan, wall colors of beige tan and the ceilings of 
warm ivory. The sections are upholstered in mauve 
color mohair and the window curtains of old rust, silk- 
faced material. The carpet throughout the main body 
The Welded Truss-Type Side Frames of the car is in a green rust and pl id design. The 
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bedrooms are in the same combination of tan colors, 
with tan and brown striped window shades. The two 
compartmenis are finished in three shades of blue, and 
upholstered in henna rust mohair. The overhead light- 
ing is semi-indirect, and the lower berth lighting fixtures 
are of cylindrical design and provide blue night lights. 


Alloy-Steel Body Construction 


The Forward differs from earlier Pullman develop- 
ments in alloy-steel car structures, which used the con- 
ventional type of steel girder-plate side-frame construc- 
tion. While this proved satisfactory in strength and 
gave a substantial reduction in weight as compared with 
the old standard steel cars, the side sheets were heavier 
than required for structural strength in order to obtain 
a smooth finish. In this new car, lighter weight is ob- 
tained by the use of a truss type of side frame to carry 
the load, with a light-gage sheathing applied as a cover- 
ing or envelope for the frame. This type of frame has 
been subjected to severe tests through progressively in- 
creased loadings, a careful check having been made after 
each additional load and the structure finally tested to its 
full limitations. The stresses actually occurring in the 
frame checked closely with the computations on which 
the design was based and definitely established the struc- 
ture’s ability to stand up under 220 per cent of the cal- 
culated maximum safe working load. 

Another feature contributing to the light but strong 
construction of the Forward is the extensive use of weld- 
ing which simplifies many details and avoids the neces- 
sity of overlapping parts. Arc welding is generally em- 
ployed in the underframe and side-frame construction 
and the roof is an integral spot-welded assembly. The 
center sill is made up of two Z-26 Cor-Ten steel sections, 
arc-welded at the top to form a box section construction. 
3olsters, floor beans and end sills are fabricated as sub- 
assemblies and together with connecting parts are arc- 
welded in an underframe jig. The side sills are made 
up of two angles, 31% in. by 2 in. and 3 in. by 2 in., 
arc-welded together to form a Z-section. The side-plate 
connection is a 3-in. 6.7-lb. Z-section, with riveted con- 
nection to the roof. The box section post and window 
frames are fabricated as welded sub-assemblies. These 
parts together with the connecting channel sections are 
likewise arc welded together in a side frame jig as- 
sembly. Several alloy steels are used in the structure. 
The side sheathing is of stainless steel corrugated for 
stiffness and fastened with bolts and T-nuts which in 
turn are- covered with a stainless-steel molding. Im- 
provement has been made on previous constructions by 
spot welding transverse stiffeners to the underside of the 
roof leaving a smooth exterior roof surface comparable 
to the latest turret type top being manufactured for auto- 
mobiles. The traveling-roller series spot-welding ma- 
chine in combination with stationary roof jigs was used 
in fabricating this light, rigid, unit-steel roof. 

Insulation is of Fiberglas, 2 in. thick, fabricated in 
flame-proof muslin, both sides quilted, and installed as 
shown in one of the illustrations. The air-conditioning 
system is of the Pullman mechanical type. 

The trucks are of the four-wheel triple-bolster type 
with alloy cast steel frames made by the General Steel 
Castings Corporation and Simplex clasp brakes furnished 
by the American Steel Foundries. The journals are 
equipped with Timken roller bearings. 

The body-hung generator is of the Safety 4-kw. type. 
Storage batteries are of the Exide light-weight type, 
having 16 cells and rated at 500 amp. hr. 

The car exterior is painted with DuPont synthetic 
high-gloss enamel, polychromatic gunmetal color, with 
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Interior View Showing the Floor Construction, Side-Wal! Insu 
and Air-Conditioning Duct in the Ceiling 


a 4-in. gold stripe edged with a 

the belt rail and window header. 
appears in 7-in. gold-leaf letters edged 
stripe located on the letterboard and 
“Forward” in 4%4-in. gold leaf letters 
black stripe located on the girder sheet 
dows. The roof and trucks are 





The Folding Step Construction and Side Sheathing Details 
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36,000,000 C Southern Baass 49 60,9 
so. MTT EEE CLT LT Ee ; 82,355 64,96¢ 60,948 
5 5 ars ON rrr er or eee 64,166 54,254 48,610 
CN WECUNRER 6 ci tes wrcsenrss 83,347 72,69 66,207 
| oaded In 1936 ES EE Oe ee ‘ 48,043 40,7¢ 35,264 
Total Western Districts ......... 195,556 167,7¢ 50,081 
Wasuincton, D. Ce Watel WE Raa aoc kccesaes cess ~ $62,218 ~~ 466,685 425,404 

REIGHT traffic on the railroads of the United Commodities 

States was greater in 1936 than in any year since rain and Grain Products ...... ie tt ett 
1931, the Association of American Railroads am- Coal ............ccceeeeeeeeeees 123/956 117/574 108,422 
; ; Ie een ot ena eb, 10,427 8,56 5,811 

nounced this week. Complete reports for the year Forest ‘Products ....2222222222! 28°39 17'0¢ 11’810 

showed that 36,063,307 cars were loaded with revenue al tater e aes pastesseeseceeess sanrnes 3,4¢ 20196 
: ; ign Deerememnme EnCdn .sctsescs sce 132,989 119,3 119,478 

freight in 1936. This was an increase of 4,559,173 cars Miscellaneous .............-. 1) 224875 1711 48/388 

or 14.5 per cent above the number loaded in 1935, an in- eee ae a: ips 

eer BG. vce sescenendeesic és 562,21 466,¢ 425,4 
crease of 5,217,347 cars or 16.9 per cent above 1934, and December 19°12 559'696 600't 648478 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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6,843,255 cars or 23.4 per cent above 1933. It also was Pecember 12) ---.+s++e-e00s : $1°485 

an increase of 7,883,355 cars or 28.0 per cent above 1932, November 28 ........++++: 8,185 

but a reduction of 1,087,942 cars or 2.9 per cent under Cumulative Total, 56 Weeks P 

1931. 


Total loadings by commodities in 1936 compared with 


1935 follow: Car Loading in Canada 





1936 =. ieee Car loadings in Canada the week ended December 26 
Grain and grain products ........... 1,803,307 1,577,053 21.4 totaled 36,142, as against 48,279 for the previous week 
Coal aoa < onan a RAIA 6,088,081 6,144°691 13.2 and 30,246 for the week ended December 28, 1935, ac- 
We. éenneedeseess eee. Some o US " J Je : i _ oe 
i ete nore ake OR OR APE 479,074 339,628 41.1 cording to the summary of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
I I ee cnn eon een eae 1,679,083 1,383,872 21.3 tistics : 
OD -suuvackarees ae we. 
Merchandise, L. C. 1.02222 22222000. 8,266,896 8,080,675 2.3 Total Cars 
PINES ions s coo acca avekaal 14;502,495 12,227,288 18.6 Rec’d from 
on _ I Connections 
en oe ie 36,063,307 31,504,134 14.5 Totel tor Canada: 
pao ond 82 aS ae ere ‘ 42 25,016 
° ° I DNA case ce aneweeescaseuunee 7 29,586 
Revenue freight car loading for the week ended De- December 12, 1936 .....+. st aerate 29,605 
a mecnhes 9 2c x 
cember 26 totaled 562,218 cars, a decrease of 167,478 December 28, 1935 «.-.-+ssssereeeeereeees 18,694 
cars or 23 per cent below the preceding week, due to the Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Christmas holiday, but an increase of 95,530 cars or 20.5 December 26, 1936 ............- naa 1,238,215 
: ‘ : . ey December 28, 1935 ......... jnseyeunael<)) ene 1}112,592 
per cent above the corresponding week in 1935 and 136,- noe oe . eee een aa ae 1'101,544 
814 cars or 32.2 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1934. All commodity classifications showed decreases —_——-—— 
over the preceding week, but showed increases over last : ; — 
year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service THe Rartroap Crepir CorPoraTION on January 15, will make 
Division, Association of American Railroads, follows : its thirty-seventh liquidating distribution to participating car- 


riers, amounting to $735,407, or 1 per cent of 


the contributed 


Revenue Freight Car Loading funds. Of this amount $393,388 will be paid in cash and $342,- 

“ Ser Wedk Maded Sette, Dumber 26 019 will be credited on carriers’ indebtedness to the corporation. 

Districts 1936 1935 1934 This will bring the total amount distributed to 69 per cent of 

Eastern .......... ee . -:127,595 111,696 101,410 the fund or $50,743,089. Of this total $24,769,855 will have been 
FO RE ; 118,434 91,006 83,430 


Pocahontas ...... ths pe ee 2 38.278 31.313 29.535 returned in cash and $25,973,234 in credits. 
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Fifty Years an Editor © 
of Railway Age 


Braman B. Adams retires at age of 

85 years, after 21 years of railway 

service and a half century of edi- 
torial work on railway papers 


RAMAN B. ADAMS, senior associate editor of 
BR the Railway Age and <¢ 


1 member of its editorial 
staff and of one of its predecessors, the Railroad 





by the elevated railroad 
how the subway opened in 1904 s|] 
tween Forty-second street 


Braman B. Adams 


ali Lil 


Gazette, since January 1, 1887, retired from that position 25 min. to 8 min. He added, | 


on December 31, 1936, thus rounding out a 50-year “was not half bad,” for he 


career in railway journal- 
ism which was preceded 
by 21 years of railway 
service. A member of the 
Railway Age news staff, 
Mr. Adams was also a rec- 
ognized authority on sig- 
naling ; and he served also 
as an associate editor of 
Railway Signaling. 
Despite his advanced 
age—he will be 86 on 
April 30—Mr. Adams sel- 
dom failed to make his 
daily trip to the Railway 
Age’s New York office 
from his home at 1 Adams 
street, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., traveling on the 
New Haven Railroad and 
the I. R. T. subway. At 
his home in Mount Ver- 
non he lives with Mrs. 
Adams to whom he was 
married on November 13, 
1876 ; they celebrated their 
sixtieth wedding anniver- 
sary last November. Com- 
menting upon his commut- 
ing experiences, Mr. Ad- 
ams has observed how in 
1887 he reached the office 








Mr. Adams’ Letter io Samuel O. Dunn, 
Announcing His Retirement 


My dear Mr. Dunn: 

As I have told Mr. Wright, I have been here fifty 
years and so plan to retire at the end of this month. 
I have held on too long, but have been too lacking 
in ingenuity to decide on any good plan to fill up 
my time when not held to a regular routine. If I 
had been on the P. R. R. I should have been laid 
on the top shelf fifteen years ago. 

It is only a simple duty to myself and to you to 
testify, with thankfulness, to the fact that I have 
had a cheerful job all these fifty years. I cannot 
recall an unpleasant day with any of my fellow 
workmen, high or low, in all this time. I was in 
the railroad service 21 years before I came here, and 
those days were not entirely free from friction, but 
never the slightest trouble here. 

My home is only 17 miles from New York City and 
I am not yet entirely worn out, so I shall not slack- 
en my sympathy with railroad life. 

And I must not omit to express my admiration for 
the great fight that you are making with those two 
elusive adversaries, big business and smal! Con- 
gress*. I don’t know but we shall all die before 
this country comes to its senses, but it is a grand 
thing to keep up the battle. Strength to your elbow! 

Yours truly, 
B. B. ADAMS. 





* Congress of small minded men. 
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was somewhat impatient at the verbosity of the modern 
publicity “release” as he was with other recent trends 
and ideas which clashed with his New England-born 
conservatism. His broad tolerance and keen sense of 
humor, however, blended to convert his expression of 
such impatience into pithy, good-natured comments which 
were the delight of his associates. 

Writing 20 years ago on “Contrasts Between 1886 and 
1916” Mr. Adams recalled that in the former year “the 
novelties in the railroad world were continuous steam 
heat for passenger trains; the vertical plane freight car 
coupler ; the standard code of train rules; the block sys- 
tem; the quick-action air brake; the rotary snow-plow ; 
and how to cope with color blindness.” As habitues 
of the Railroad Gazette office in the early days he re- 
membered Edward P. North and Charles Paine, two 
prominent civil engineers; Dr. A. T. Hadley, later presi- 
dent of Yale; and Arthur M. Wellington, a “brilliant 
voung civil engineer” and author of the classic “Eco- 
nomic Theory of Railway Location,” who was leaving 
his place on the Gazette staff on January 1, 1887—the 
day Mr. Adams arrived. 

“The outstanding contrast in the pages of the paper,” 
Mr. Adams continued, “are chiefly in the fullness of the 
present with the condensed character of the matter print- 
ed in the old days, when editors were few and the paper 
was thin. Sixteen or eighteen pages each week was the 
common size; though the pages were larger and some of 
the type smaller.” 

In closing this dissertation of 20 years ago Mr. Adams 
recalled how M. N. Forney, a Railroad Gazette editor 
of the early ’80’s, remarked upon retiring “that he 
thought he had worked his vein out”—“but,” added Mr. 
Adams, ‘‘just as like as not we shall some day, say the 
same thing.” 

A notable characteristic in his approach to any problem 
or piece of research is that after others finish asking 
questions and debating he will quietly put forth a pertin- 
ent query or suggestion, which will open fresh and 
broader approaches to the matter under consideration. 

Braman B. Adams was born at East Brookfield, Mass.., 
on April 30, 1851, and was educated at Monson ( Mass.) 
\cademy. He entered railway service in 1865 on the 
Western Railroad (now part of the Boston & Albany) at 
Palmer, Mass. After 21 years with those roads, suc- 
cessively in the positions of clerk, telegrapher, yardmaster 
and station agent he became on January 1, 1887, asso- 
ciate editor of the Railroad Gazette, one of the publica- 
tions which was subsequently merged into the Radway 
Age. In addition to articles in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the Times (London), and other papers, Mr. Adams 
was the author of “The Block System” (1901). 

He was retained by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1906, with C. C. Anthony, as an expert to make 
a study of block signal systems and appliances for the 
automatic control of railway trains, and later, upon its 
formation, was made a member of the Block Signal 
and Train Control Board. He remained on that board 
until its discontinuance and while on it was assigned with 
Col. Azel Ames to go abroad and make a study of 
European railway signaling practices. He was for a 
period of two years (1903-04) secretary of the Railway 
Signal Association. 

Prior to the organization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887, no adequate system of compiling 
railway accident statistics was in force. The Railroad 
Gazette, under M. N. Forney, did attempt to round up 
data each year, largely on the basis of newspaper reports, 
but this was far from complete or satisfactory. One of 
the early tasks of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was to establish methods for securing adequate and ac- 
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curate information about accidents, making special, thor- 
ough investigations in the case of more serious ones. 
Mr. Adams has always been a keen student of railway 
accidents and their causes and was undoubtedly influ- 
ential in assisting in the setting up of adequate methods 
for accident reporting and investigation. 

Also he contributed to the book “The American Rail- 
way” (1889) a chapter on “The Every-Day Life of 
Railroad Men.” The latter, written nearly 50 years ago, 
was concluded by Mr. Adams with the observation that 
“Railroad officers, with their great advantages for en 
lightenment, owe it to themselves and their men to see 
that the thousands under them have fair opportunities 
for rising in the world, and that the owners of the im 
mense corporations which stand as masters of such 
vast armies fully understand their measure of responsi 
bility in the premises. Science and invention, machinery 
and improved methods, have effected great changes ir 
the railroad art, but the American nation, which travel: 
more than any other, still recognizes the fact that faith- 
ful and efficient men are an essential factor in the prose 
cution of that art. People desire to deal with a person 
ality, and therefore wish to see the personnel of the rail- 
road service fostered and perfected.” 


Commerce Body Hits 
“Make Work” Bills 


A T a: a 

HE board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States has authorized pub- 

lication of a report by its Transportation and 
Communications Department Committee entitled “Re- 
strictive Railroad Bills”, which asserts that a number 
of legislative proposals before the last Congress which 
are expected to be reintroduced this year would further 
restrict railroad management and force heavy increases 
in railroad operating expenses. They are clearly in 
violation of principles adopted by the chamber by refer- 
endum in 1932 declaring that regulation of railroads 
“should be reduced to the point where it would be con- 
fined to assurance of fair rates and public safety and 
will avoid interference with functions belonging to man- 
agement.” The report discusses particularly the bills 


proposed by railroad labor organizations, saying in part: 


Probably the most far-reaching of the proposals—at least in 
its immediate effect on railroad operating expenses—is that for 
a basic six-hour day, requiring, however, that the railroads pay 


the present eight-hour wage for six hours of c 

The main effect of this proposal, if not held invalid as be- 
yond the powers of Congress, would be to bring about by leg- 
islation a rise of one-third in the hourly wage rates—in many 
cases a rise of fifty per cent, where exige 
require overtime. 

In considering this bill it should be borne in mind that 
and office workers, shopmen, storekeepers, maintenance of way 
men, signal men, telegraphers, dispatchers, and yard men in- 
cluding switching crews, constituting more than 85 per cent 
of all railroad employees, are not engaged in service on trains. 
The effect of the bill upon all employees other than train per- 
sonnel would in general be to shorten their working day with 
maintenance of their earnings, and necessitate large increases 
in these forces. 

The hours of service of the other classes of employees in 
this 85 per cent group, whose work is similar to that of men 
employed in factories or stores or on construction jobs, can- 
not, it appears, have any substantial effect on public safety. 

To reduce those hours a third by law would be to single out 
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I.C.C. Issues Report for 1936 


Lambastes penalty tax on sinking funds, sees car shortag 
threat, is swamped by truck regulation 


1 


HE fiftieth annual report of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, covering the period from No- 

vember 1, 1935, to October 31, 1936, was sub- 
mitted to Congress on January 5. In addition to the 
recommendations enumerated in the last annual report, 
and for reasons indicated in this and in previous re- 
ports, the commission recommends the following legis- 
lation : 


Legislative Recommendations 


1. That Congress, upon appropriate investigation, de- 
termine the proper limit of the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion with respect to corporations closely allied with com- 
mon carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, not 
now subject to the jurisdiction of the commission, such 
as fruit express companies, private car lines, forward- 
ing companies, and holding companies which control 
enterprises engaged in interstate transportation or con- 
trol companies patronizing or doing business with such 
corporations. 


2. That sections 15 (1) and (3) be amended to in- 
clude the power to regulate the minimum rates of water 
carriers otherwise within the commission’s jurisdiction. 

3. That section 15 (4) be amended so as to restrict 
the so-called “long-haul right” to originating carriers, 
or subsequent carriers after they secure possession of 
the traffic. 


4. That consideration be given to the suggestions 
contained in the chapter entitled “Scope of Jurisdiction 
Over Air Carriers.” 


5. That Congress further consider the situation of 
steam railroads under the revenue act of 1936. 


1 


6. That Congress legislate to cover completely the 
standard time zone field. 


7. That the provisions of section 22 (1) be amended 
in the manner indicated in the chapter entitled 
“Drought-Relief Rates.” 

Plans are being made, the report says, to take ap- 
propriate notice of the completion of a half century of 
the Commission’s existence. The anniversary comes 
in March, 

The report shows a continuation of the decrease 
which has been in progress for several years in the 
number of cases handled on the Commission’s formal 
docket, mostly railroad rate cases, but this has been 
far more than offset by the great volume of new work, 
including many thousands of cases, required by the 
motor carrier act of 1935, which adds a long new chap- 
ter to the report. The number of pending cases on 
the formal docket has been reduced from 2,555 in 1926, 
and 1,783 in 1932, to 713 in 1936. 


Tratfic Growth Absorbed by Competitors 


In a discussion of the traffic and earnings of trans- 
port agencies the report calls attention to statistics in- 


dicating that other forms of 

faster than rail traffic. Taki 

increase in truck registrations 

railway freight traffic showed « 

in that period. Since 1929, railw 

miles) has fallen to a low 

the base period and in the latest 

ures are available has recovered 

1923-25 base level. Meantime, truck 

ready 63.8 per cent above the base 

1935 and 1936 were materially great 

increase in gasoline consumpti 19 

base level, and over 1929 as well, tells 

for all forms of motor transport, whe 

the record of railway traffic in th 
An increase in railway emplo\ 

from August, 1935, to August, 193¢ 

was pointed out that basic rail 

were the same in August, 1936, 

that the former would fall at th 

reason of the Commission’s refusal 

gency freight charges beyond 

slight rise in wholesale prices 

noted—representing, howeve1 

the low point of the depressio: 
Attention was drawn also 

road receiverships during 1936—87 

miles of line (almost 27 per cent 

in that status in October, 1936 

report says that, except the el 

riers had relatively better gross 

the 1923-1925 average, than 


Lower Fares Benefit Railroad 


Commenting on its action 
passenger fares, effective on Ju l 
says it has brought about greate1 
fares throughout the country 
revenue results from the reduc 
been gratifying.” During the 
to August, inclusive, under 
eastern district the percentag« 
period in 1935 has been 31.8 
carried, 16.2 in gross passeng 
passenger-miles. 

Suggesting that the situatior 
under the revenue act of 1931 
consideration of Congress, the | 
while failure of most of the « 
ship or seeking reorganization 
loss of traffic to competing inst 
portation, both private and pu 
traffic because of the general bus 
financial structures and unwis¢ 
policies were chiefly responsible 
of these companies, and were co! 
failure of most of them,” and 
road companies now in trouble 
from the beginning of their 
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cial structures overloaded with funded debt.” Continu- 
ing, the report says that the Commission has been re- 
quiring the establishment of sinking funds in order to 
reduce the burden of bonded debt on the financial struc- 
ture carriers, but that sinking funds are subject to penalty 
taxation under the Revenue Act of 1936— 


“Those companies which have weak financial 
structures and should use their income to im- 
prove their property, retire funded debt, and 
build up a liquid surplus against a day of fu- 
ture trouble will, if they undertake to do so, 
be subject to a penalty, whereas railroad com- 
panies with strong financial structures, and 
able to finance their requirements through the 
issue of stock, may distribute all their income 
and thus escape the surtax.” 


The Commission is frequently prevented, the report 
avers, from obtaining full information on transport 
operations by reason that some companies affiliated with 
railroads—fruit express companies, private car lines, for- 
warders, holding companies—are not subject to I.C.C. 
scrutiny. Congress ought to look into this matter and 
decide whether I.C.C. jurisdiction ought not be extended. 

The provisions of section 22 (1) ought to be modified 
so that carriers making reduced rates to relieve “calam- 
itous visitation or disaster’ be not deemed guilty of 
undue prejudice or discrimination for their charitable 
action. 


Congress Urged to End Time Chaos 


Time standards in this country are disintegrating, 
more and more communities setting up local self-govern- 
ment in this matter. This is leading to increased con- 
fusion to interstate commerce, and the Commission wants 
Congress to occupy the field completely and “establish 
the standard time of the United States.” 

The I1.C.C. believes the experience of over half its 
field force in sleuthing for the Wheeler committee in- 
vestigating railroad finance will be good experience for 
them, but it is, in the meantime, somewhat handicapping 
them in performing their regular duties. 

There were filed during the year 125 applications for 
authority to abandon 1,897 miles of line and the Com- 
mission issued 116 certificates authorizing 1,903 miles 
to be abandoned. Five applications, involving abandon- 
ment of 112 miles, were denied, and 15, involving 249 
miles, were dismissed. 

Actual issue of $982,000,000 of securities was auth- 
orized during the period under review—approximately 
$100,000,000 of the issues being stock, $469,000,000 
being mortgage bonds, $104,000,000 collateral trust 
bonds, and $79,000,000 equipment trust obligations. In 
addition, some 4,420,000 shares of no-par stock were 
authorized. However a large part of these issues was 
to meet maturities or in exchange for existing securities, 
so that the net increase in capitalization authorized, actual 
issue, was $113,000,000 plus 60,000 no-par shares; and 
$74,000,000 of the new money was raised by the sale 
of equipment trust obligations. Refinancing outstand- 
ing bonds at lower rates of interest was a marked char- 
acteristic of the year, and totaled $633,000,000. 

Fourteen reorganization plans for bankrupt carriers 
were filed during the year—11 of them by the carriers 
themselves—which plans evidence “a commendable effort 
to simplify capital structures.” Hearings were held on 
nine of them. Shippers of perishables persist in filing 
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false loss and damage claims and the carriers in numer- 
ous cases pay these without adequate investigation. 


Important Changes in Operating Statistics 


The Bureau of Statistics continues to make available 
further interesting data bearing on the efficiency of opera- 
tion. Revenue figures are made available two weeks 
earlier than they used to be—based on estimates volun- 
tarily returned by the roads in advance of their sworn 
reports. Changes in operating statistics reports instituted 
during the year include the following: 





1. Elimination of mixed trains as a separate class; 
2. Addition of 
miles ; 


freight train-switching locomotive- 


ay 


3. Subdivision of passenger service between suburban 
and regular ; 

4. Addition of passenger-train hours and average 
speed of passenger trains ; 

5. Separation of combination car-miles fr 

car-miles ; 


ach 


6. Addition of yard switching locomotive-mules ; 

7. Amplifying fuel statistics by showing separately 
Diesel fuel, gasoline, and electricity in freight, pas- 
senger, and yard services; and 

8. Addition of the number of unserviceable rail 
tor and passenger cars. 


mo- 


New rules for separating expenses between freight 
and passenger services differ from previous practice in 
extending the separation to cover taxes and certain ren- 
tals, to permit of stating the net railway operating income 
for each service, and in the substitution of relative gross 
ton-miles of freight and passenger trains for relative 
fuel consumption as a basis for dividing maintenance 
expenses of tracks used in common by the two classes 
of trains. 


Sees Danger in Car Situation 


The Commission finds no net improvement during the 
vear in the equipment situation. It says: 

“Our representatives in the West and North- 
west report that a day-to-day situation exists 
with respect to the supply of large cubical ca- 
pacity box cars and box cars for high class 
loading such as finished lumber. Western 
carriers state that their cars are not being 
returned. An increasing demand for open-top 
cars for coal lading has resulted in sporadic 
shortages.” 


“Withdrawal of open-top cars from-.promiscuous use 
on foreign lines by order of the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads; reduction in the 
number of cars under load with unbilled coal ; increased 
repairs to cars in bad order; and the expedited move- 
ment of loaded and empty cars of this description will 
tend to relieve the situation. 

“Between November 1, 1935, and October 31, 1936, 
surplus box cars decreased from 133,918 to 64,589 cars, 
a difference of 69,329 cars or 51.8 percent. Surplus 


gondola, coal, and coke cars declined from 61,408 to 17,- 
119 cars, a difference of 44,289 cars or 72.1 percent. 
For all freight cars tle surplus decreased from 232,688 
to 111,533, a difference of 121,155 cars or 52.1 percent. 
During the same period Areight-car ownership declined 
from 1,842,122 to 1,762,028, a difference of 80,094 cars, 
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4.4 percent. During that period 35,344 new units of rail- permits, and licenses within a comparativel 
road-owned freight cars were added. “Comparatively little consideration has 

“In our report for the year 1935 we mentioned the says the report, “to the question of what 1 
inauguration of an average per diem plan for box cars, an appropriate and reasonable basis for st 
under which settlement for such cars on foreign rails is derly motor-carrier rates, for the transportat 
upon a basis of the average detention per car for the erty, filling the needs of both carriers 
corresponding month in a 3-year test period. Accord- Within the trucking industry, there seen 
ing to the proceedings of the May, 1936, meeting of the schools of thought. Many of the carriers 
Association of American Railroads, Division II—Trans- to use the railroad rates as a model, making on 
portation, the carriers themselves are divided as to the differences as are necessary to attract t thers 
desirability of the plan, particularly from the point of are endeavoring to establish simplified rates 
view of western originating lines. Further factors being fications, based fundamentally on trucki: 
questioned are thase of the effect of the plan upon the and costs. 


maintenance of box cars and a disturbance of car-hire “As yet, shippers have filed no forn 

balances.” attacking the lawfulness of motor-carrier 
Rate suspensions were asked 392 times during the year they have in some instances requested th 

and of these 138 were granted, 164 denied and 90 other- of changes in these rates. That complaint 


wise disposed of. There were 505 applications for to arise seems evident, for there are many dep S 
Fourth Section relief and 489 orders entered. Of the from uniformity in the rates charged | 
latter, 71 were denials, while the remainer granted either even where the same commodities and tl 
continuing or temporary relief. tory are involved. The complaints so far 
The Valuation Bureau has continued its work as rec- however, have been by one motor carri 
ord keeper of value and costs, and has concentrated its of carriers, against rates alleged to be u1 
attention on carriers in receivership or likely to be in- and established by another carrier 
volved in reorganization proceedings under the Bank- 


ruptcy Act. Reports of the Bureau of Safety and of Regulation Has Reduced Truck Rates 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection are to be published 
separately. “Our information is that the first result 
the motor carriers of property to publ 
Bureau of Motor Carriers Swamped With Work rates was to precipitate a downward 
rates. Competing motor carriers, of 


A 20-page chapter of the report is devoted to the work a very large number, were by the 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, and it is stated that definite advice of what each was 
“we are convinced that the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, natural tendency was for the rates 


established a sound and workable system of regulation lowest level. This tendency has cause 

for motor carriers, and while there are certain provisions among motor carriers, for it resulted 

that might well be strengthened or clarified, we do not in the net earnings of many of the: t a n 
feel that we should recommend amendments to the act operating expenses were increasing ng 
until we have had longer experience in its administra- efforts, through conferences, and wit! t 
tion.” The act became effective on October 1, 1935, but success, to check this tendency, as well as to a le- 
it was found necessary to suspend several sections of the structive competition and to bring some of 1 luly 


act to March 31, 1936. At present this bureau employs low rates up to a level which will 
a total of 653 persons, of which 452 are in Washington tain reasonable wages and working hours 


and 201 in the field. and provide adequate service | 

One of the basic requirements of the act is that every is no apparent indication of a tenden he 
common carrier by motor vehicle shall obtain from the rates unreasonably high. 
commission a certificate of public convenience and nec- “These attempts at stabilization and 


essity, every contract carrier a permit, and every broker duly low levels have been made by tl “S 
a license, A total of 83,753 applications have been themselves. We have been asked to ass 

filed for certificates, permits, or licenses under the suspending proposed rate reductions, | 

“grandfather” clauses of the law, and about 5,000 have so far done in comparatively few 

been filed since for authority to continue or institute carriers have not sought increases in n ‘ates 
operations or extensions after October 15. Protests through complaints filed with us, but 11 S 
have been presented against granting applications under they have joined with motor carri 

the “grandfather” clauses in about 40,000 cases, chiefly suspension. 


upon the ground that, in whole or part, the claims “The tendency of the rail carriers has . 
are not in accord with the facts. These protests have tinue to reduce their rates to meet mot 5 
been made largely by railroads, other motor carriers, The motor carriers have frequently prot gainst 
and state commissions. proposed reductions by rail carriers at es 
we have suspended such proposals pendi ya- 

Motor Carrier Rates ' tion. In the majority of cases, however, | )- 

posals, after investigation, have been found nd 


“If hearings are necessary in all the protested cases,” permitted to become effective.” 
the report says, “action on the applications will be pro- 
longed over a very long period of time, especially if we 


: _ ; Violations Legion, Prosecutions Lag 
are unable to increase the staff of the Bureau materially. 


We hope, however, through the plan of checking which Of nearly 3,000 complaints of violatiot 
is being followed and with the cooperation of applicants Carrier Act made to the Commission, 332 S- 
and protestants, to reduce the necessity for hearings to missed—some because of insufficient ground rs 


a comparatively small percentage of cases and to be because the violators promised to beha - 
able to issue a very large number of the certificates, (Continued on pa 








The Lowered Floor Should 
Require Little Mainte- 
nance for Many Years 





Care and Precision Feature 
Rebuilding of Tunnel Floor 


Increased vertical clearance secured by constructing concrete slab 
at lower level—Non-shrinking grout holds tie blocks securely 


y 


NE of the last projects undertaken in the extensive and, after several sizeable roof falls due to weathering, 
program of the Chesapeake & Ohio for removing it was completely lined with brick between 1881 and 


tunnel clearance restrictions over its route through 1893. The floor, however, which carried a stone balla- 
the Allegheny mountains in Virginia and West Virginia, sted track, remained the natural shale and sandstone. 
was that of lowering the tracks in old Big Bend tunnel, 3ig Bend tunnel is referred to as old, not because of 
the largest tunnel on the road, where conditions made it its age, but rather because in 1932 a new large-bore, 
desirable to install a solid concrete floor with short em- single-track tunnel, 6,152 ft. long, now known as new 
bedded timber ties or tie blocks.* The work in this tun- Big Bend tunnel, was holed through approximately 100 


nel required the greatest care to avoid damaging the ft. to the south, to afford double-track operation through 
existing tunnel lining, and close precision in the placing the mountain at this point with unrestricting clearances 


of the ties to insure accurate grade and alinement. over at least one of the tracks. The new tunnel, which, 
\ feature of the work which proved of advantage since its completion has been used to carry eastbound 
was the use of Embeco grout in setting the short ties, traffic, has a concrete lining and a concrete floor through- 
a grout which not only produced early high strength, out. 
but which had no shrinkage during setting and curing. The new and la’ cr tunnel eliminated the necessity 
Through the use of this grout, it was possible to restore for detouring unu y large cars or loads around this 
traffic to the tunnel shortly after the work was completed, section of line in eitver direction, since any large loads 
and firm permanent anchorage of the tie blocks in the moving westward could be handled against the current 
concrete was assured without the usual shrinkage cracks of traffic through the new tunnel. However, under 
surrounding them to admit moisture and hasten their the heavy traffic conditions which prevail on the main 
decay. line, this was far from a satisfactory solution of the 
Eleven months after the completion of the work in the problem, and was tolerated only until all of the less 


tunnel, a careful inspection of the floor showed it to be satisfactory tunnel conditions on the main line had been 
in perfect condition, with no detectable shrinkage of the cleared up. 
grout around the blocks. As a result, the rails were in 


as. good surface and alinement as when laid, with no ap- Special Considerations 
parent reason why this condition should not continue 
indefinitely so far as the floor structure is concerned. When this condition had been arrived at, the enlarge- 
ment of old Big Bend tunnel was undertaken to make 
New Tunnel Adjacent it large enough to carry the largest equipment on the 


road. This was a problem solely of increasing the ver- 

Old Big Bend tunnel, located near Hinton, W. Va.. is tical clearance approximately 12 in., the tunnel already 

a single-track tangent bore 6,537 ft. long. It was built being of adequate width. During the work, all west- 
in the “Seventies” through strata of shale and sandstone, bound traffic was diverted to the new tunnel. This 


; : satly si ified ¢ reduce > cost of the cons va 
* The earlier work in the pragram, which, up to the end of 1932, in- gre atly simplifie d and reduced the co construc 
Ived the building of five new single and double-track tunnels and the tion operations. 
ement of eight other tunnels, was described in issues of the Railway ae ~ ‘4 oe. sons , hicl iT) ] 
Nov nd N 1932 Because of the brick lining, which was in good con- 
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Cross-Section of Lower Part of Tunnel, Showing Runway for Carry- 
ing Concrete Trucks Over Green Concrete and Arrangement for 
Supporting Tie-Slot Forms 


than the tie blocks to be inserted later, thus providing 
for slight adjustment of the blocks as placed and for 
securing them in place with the non-shrinking grout. 


Placing Tie Blocks 


One of the most precise features of the work was 
the placing of tie blocks themselves in order to insure 
accurate line and surface. This was done by first es- 
tablishing guide tie blocks at intervals of approximately 
50 ft. on sections of uniform grade, and at intervals 
of approximately 25 ft. on vertical curves. These guide 
tie blocks were the same as the intermediate tie blocks, 
except that their tops had been planed to a perfectly 
true surface. 

Each end of each guide block was set to accurate 
elevation by a wye level, and the position of the inside 
lag screw hole was lined accurately with a transit. 
As set, each block was grouted in position, employing 
Embeco as an admixture to secure early high strength 
and non-shrinkage. The actual placing and grouting 
of the blocks was accomplished by first placing grout 
in the slots and then forcing the tie blocks down into it. 
This caused any excess grout to squeeze up along the 
sides and ends of the blocks, holding them in position, 
and, at the same time, insured the filling of the space 
beneath the blocks and tended to force any air bubbles 
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Cross-Section of Old Big Bend Tunnel, Showing New Concrete Floor 
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out of the grout. After each guide tie block was set in 
this manner, additional grout required along the sides 
and ends was poured in from the top. 

The intermediate tie blocks between guide blocks 
were set accurately to line and surface by stretching 
piano wire between the successive guide blocks and using 
this as a guide. When all of the tie blocks had been 
placed and the grout had hardened, tie plates were ap- 
plied, each being held by two lag screws. All of the 
prebored inside lag screw holes, because of the precision 
in placing the tie blocks, lined up perfectly for setting 
the plates and the rails to gage, but a number of the out- 
side holes, due to slight irregularities in boring, had 
to be plugged and rebored to match the tie plate holes. 

The concrete placed in the tunnel floor employed lime- 
stone coarse aggregate, graded from No. 4 to 2% in. 
screens, and limestone fine aggregate graded from 100 
mesh to No. 4 screen. The mix in the slab, dry rodded, 
was 5 cu. it. of cement, 9.85 cu. ft. of sand, 17.2 cu. ft. 
of stone, and 35 gal. of water. This produced a concrete 
having an average strength of approximately 4,300 Ib. 
per sq. in. in 28 days. 

The grout used in anchoring the tie blocks consisted 
of equal parts of sand and Portland cement, to which 
23.5 lb. of Embeco was added per bag of cement, with- 
out displacing any of the cement. Embeco is a prepared 
powdered metallic aggregate, which not only produces 
non-shrinkage qualities in concrete and mortars, but 
also more rapid development of strength than is possible 
with ordinary Portland cement mixes. The Embeco 
grout used in anchoring the tie blocks in the tunnel is 
said to have developed a compressive strength of ap- 
proximately 3,800 lb. per sq. in. in 24 hours. 

The work of lowering the tracks in old Big Bend tun- 
nel was planned and carried out under the general di- 
rection of C. W. Johns, chief engineer of the C. & O., 
and under the immediate direction of I. L. Pyle, assistant 
chief engineer, represented in the field by E. G. Rice, 
district engineer, and C. B. Porter, resident engineer. 
The actual construction work, except the track work 
which was done by company forces, was handled under 
contract by Boxley Brothers, Inc., Orange, Va. 
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forth. Three cases were turned over to the Department 
of Justice for criminal prosecution and injunctions were 
sought in four cases. Court action in other cases will 
soon be recommended. 

“Manifestly,” says the report, “vigorous enforcement 
of the act is essential to its successful administration. 
There is a strong public expectation of benefit from the 
establishment of safety regulations. Responsible oper- 
ators in the industry are expecting relief from recog- 


nized evils in respect to chaotic rates and unfair compe- - 


tition. No police force has been created for the detec- 
tion and apprehension of violators, and we do not now 
recommend the creation of such a force. But we do 
recognize that for adequate enforcement we shall have 
to depend in large part on the willingness of the industry 
to police itself by reporting violations to us and also 
upon the cooperation of other branches of the Govern- 
ment and of State commissions and officials.” 

The Commission closes its report on the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers by telling how handicapped its work 
has been by reason of an inadequate appropriation, 
which has led it to ask the Budget Bureau for $1,300,- 
000 more money for the current year. 
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LC.C. Motor Carrier Safety Rules 


Initial requirements are modest, include “grandfather” clause 
and exempt private carriers 


ULES and regulations governing the qualifications 
of employees and safety of operation and equip- 
ment of common carriers and contract carriers by 

motor vehicle, both freight and passenger, engaged in 
interstate commerce, were prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 5, in a report and order 
made public on December 30 in Ex Parte No. MC4. 

According to the report these regulations represent the 
selection for immediate attention out of a “long-term” 
connected program of broad scope, which was outlined 
in a booklet of proposed regulations issued on July 1, 
of “certain important items which may be expected to 
improve definitely the safety of operation of a large pro- 
portion of the carriers subject to regulation, yet not to 
hamper the advanced safety work being carried on in 
some parts of the country and in some units of the motor 
transport industry.” The purpose has been to set forth 
these initial regulations in somewhat general terms, yet 
in terms which can be supplemented and strengthened 
by more definite specifications and requirements in the 
light of further study and experience. 


Nation-Wide Uniformity a Goal 


The regulations are regarded as an important contri- 
bution toward nation-wide uniformity in highway safety 
tules for motor carriers. They are divided into four 
main parts: qualifications of drivers, basic rules for the 
driving of motor vehicles, and requirements as to parts 
and accessories necessary for safe operation, all of which 
are made effective as of July 1, 1937; and rules for the 
reporting of accidents, effective April 1, 1937. 

In the preparation of the regulations, representatives 
of the commission held conferences with many interested 
groups in all parts of the country—hundreds of people 
were interviewed, and three public hearings were held. 
On July 1, 1936, the commission issued a booklet of pro- 
posed regulations, to the number of over 8,500 copies, 
and the comment and criticism which was received were 
used to guide the commission in its final decisions on 
the regulations. The commission has issued these rules 
at this time in the hope that they will be used by state 
legislatures this year in the consideration of uniform 
legislation. More than 40 legislatures will meet in 1937. 

A detailed report by Division 5 of the commission, 
composed of Commissioners Joseph B. Eastman, William 

. Lee, and Marion M. Caskie, issued in conjunction 
with the regulations, discusses various questions of policy 
and explains the decisions made on numerous detailed 
items. It gives a brief review of the present highway 
accident situation, and makes it clear that the jurisdiction 
of the Commission extends only to the motor carriers of 
Passengers and property operating interstate. The re- 
Port goes on to say that “It is hoped and believed that 
our findings upon such basic safety elements in the opera- 
tion of interstate buses and trucks as properly qualified 
drivers; sound driving rules; adequate brakes, lights, 
and other parts and accessories upon vehicles; and a 
Proper reporting of accidents, as well as upon other im- 
portant matters to be considered in the future, will pro- 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
vide a definite impetus toward greater uniformity in the 
statutes and regulations of the several states, and thereby 
toward better understanding of and compliance with high- 
way safety requirements by the general public.”’ 

“The task of establishing highway safety regulations 
on a national scale is not an easy or a simple one,” the 
report says. “Hitherto, the several States have exer- 
cised jurisdiction over these matters, and a very pro- 
nounced lack of uniformity has been the unavoidable 
result. 

“A similar situation exists in the motor transport in- 
dustry itself. Certain operators have achieved note- 
worthy results through their own careful control of per- 
sonnel and equipment, working often in close co-opera- 
tion with state and municipal regulatory agencies. On 
the other hand, numbers of operators have been unable 
or unwilling, for divers reasons, to devote the requisite 
time and effort to making their operations safe and keep- 
ing them so; and the absence of proper guidance and in- 
struction has been at least a contributing factor in this 
situation. : 

“Given this wide diversity of existing regulatory prac- 
tice among the states, and of knowledge and experience 
along safety lines among the operators, we have found 
it necessary to seek a middle ground for our initial regu- 
lations. 


1. The Connected Program 


“In the proposals issue on July 1, 1936, a “long-term 
program” was outlined as necessary to accomplish the 
desired purposes of decreasing accidents, saving human 
lives, and reducing property losses, in operations sub- 
ject to the act. This program has been amply supported 
by the record. It embodies the following elements : 
Control of the Driver— 

Qualifications of drivers, with identification of each driver. 

Examination of drivers as to physical condition, knowledge of 
driving rules, and competency to operate safely. 

Limitations on hours of service. 

Licensing of drivers, either in collaboration with state agen- 
cies or by the commission itself, with provision for suspension 
and revocation of licenses for cause. 

Rules for the driving of motor vehicles. 

Encouragement of good driving habits and attitude, and pro- 
motion of driving skill. 

Control of the Vehicle— 


Parts and accessories necessary for safe operation. 
Inspection and maintenance requirements. 
Identification of vehicles. 
Motor vehicle standards (size and weight). 
Special requirements for vehicles transporting 
articles. 
Reporting of Accidents 
2. Initial Regulations 


“The regulations now promulgated cover four points 
in the broad, long-term program : 

Qualifications of drivers, with identification of each driver. 

Rules for the driving of motor vehicles. 

Parts and accessories necessary for safe operation. 

Reporting of accidents. 


dangerous 


“Tt is believed that these regulations represent sound 
safety practice and justify every reasonable expectation 
of favorable results. Full care has been taken to make 
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them both practicable and efficacious, and yet to avoid 
placing any unreasonable burden upon the carriers af- 


fected. It should be noted that in all cases they are set 
forth as “minimum requirements,” thus encouraging car- 
riers to retain their present safety requirements or to 
add others which may be more stringent, so long as they 
are not inconsistent with these regulations and tend to 
a greater degree of precaution against accidents. 
3. Future Requirements 

“The carrying out of the indicated long-term program 
will only strengthen the general provisions contained in 
these initial regulations. Three or four examples may 
be cited. 


The provisions as to “Qualifications of Drivers” embody re- 
quirements which are manifestly desirable, such as “good phys- 
ical and mental health,” “good eyesight,” and the like. Respon- 
sibility is directly placed upon the motor carrier to satisfy him- 
self that his drivers meet these requirements. There will be 
opportunity in the future, however, for the commission to assist 
the carrier more definitely in this respect by considering uniform 
requirements as to medical examinations, and the determination 
of practical minimum standards for such examinations. 

In the rules as to “Driving of Motor Vehicles,” provision is 
made to protect against the hazard of a driver whose ability or 
alertness is impaired through fatigue, illness, or other cause. 
This involves the subject of the hours of service of drivers, 
upon which investigation by formal hearings has already begun. 

Also in the rules as to “Driving of Motor Vehicles,” special 
reference is made to vehicles transporting inflammable liquids 
and gases in connection with the requirement for full stops at 
railroad crossings, and for the night-marking of disabled ve- 
hicles. Common carriers by motor truck are now subject to the 
“Regulations for the Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles on Public Highways by Motor Truck or 
Other Vehicle, Prescribed Under the Act of March 4, 1921,” 
of the commission, effective March 1, 1935. It has been deemed 
best, however, not to extend to contract carriers the application 
of these regulations concerning transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles without further consideration of the 
problems involved. 


Qualifications of Drivers 


The qualifications prescribed for drivers are based upon the 
best existing practice among motor carriers with large organi- 
zations and efficient personnel control, and upon the experience 
of states regulating drivers of public carrier vehicles through 
licensing systems. These qualifications, as already indicated, are 
stated in general terms, but in such manner as to indicate clearly 
those characteristics which are requisite in every person who 
drives motor vehicles in carrier service. 

Item 3 (j), fixing minimum age limits for drivers, is gen- 
erally consistent with state regulations, which in the majority 
of cases set this limit at 21 years for bus drivers, and in many 
cases, for common and contract truck drivers. Some large car- 
rier organizations set an even higher limit as the minimum age, 
often 25 years. It is realized, however, that to apply the mini- 
mum age limit of 21 years to drivers now employed might work 
a hardship through the loss of jobs by some drivers under that 
age who are rendering satisfactory service. Therefore, due al- 
lowance has been made for this contingency by making the 
minimum age of 21 effective to new drivers who shall enter the 
service after the effective date of the regulations. 


Driving of Motor Vehicles 


The driving rules have been reduced to the fundamentals 
deemed essential for the guidance of those who will drive mo- 
tor vehicles coming within the provisions of the Act. It will 
be at once apparent that these rules are for the governance of 
drivers who are already familiar with the ordinary operation of 
motor vehicles, a familiarity which in itself is one of our re- 
quired qualifications. They are not intended, in any sense, as 
a complete compendium of driving instructions, but rather as 
a compilation of certain fundamental requirements which must 
be observed for increased safety. 
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The basic rule with respect to speed (Rule 7) is containe | in 
nearly all state speed laws. The reference to a prima facie < ced 
limit, which was included in the original proposals, has ‘een 
deleted and there has been substituted therefor the requirement 
that driving speed shall not exceed that permitted by the laws 
of the state or legal sub-division in which the driver may be 
operating. We are of the opinion that no completely sati.jac- 
tory solution has yet been found for the problem of controling 
motor vehicle speed upon the open highway. The subject will 


receive our closest attention in the light of our continuin. ex- 
perience. 
Rule 14 requires that a full stop be made at all railroad »rade 


crossings, except those specifically protected, by all motor ve- 
hicles transporting passengers, and high explosives, inflaminable 
liquids, corrosive liquids or poisonous gases and requires all 
other motor vehicles to reduce speed upon approaching railroad 
crossings to a rate enabling a stop before reaching the crossing. 


Parts and Accessories Necessary for Safe Operation 


Although the driver is the chief element in highway safety, 
and his own qualifications and his observance of sound driving 
rules are of prime importance, the proper mechanical equipment 
of his vehicle is a hardly less vital factor in the reduction of 
accidents. What we have had to bear in mind is that the vehicles 
subject to our jurisdiction cannot be radically altered overnight, 
and that the objective should be practicable and reasonable reg- 
ulations, designed to improve definitely their safety of opera- 
tion without imposing undue burdens upon their owners. 

Certain provisions which are regarded as being impractical to 
require of motor vehicles now in operation are required of new 
vehicles purchased after a specified date. 

By way of general comment on the section relative to parts 
and accessories, it may be said that the art of motor vehicle 
construction and operation is one of constant change and im- 
provement. To recognize the need for certain minimum stand- 
ards, and yet to leave the way open for further technical ad- 
vance, has been a guiding principle in our consideration of these 
matters. These parts and accessories are important factors in 
safe operation, but the motor vehicle itself, particularly its size 
and weight, must also be considered. We are empowered ly the 
act to investigate this subject. At least insofar as the regula- 
tion of sizes and weight of motor vehicles and combinations 
thereof has a bearing on safety of operation in interstate or 
foreign commerce, we believe that we now have authority to 
undertake such regulation. If it should prove that additional 
federal legislation is needed to protect the public interest with 
respect to this matter, it will be our duty under Section 225 of 
the act to report to Congress accordingly. Discussions have al- 
ready begun with other interested government agencies to out- 
line the elements of the problem, looking toward such early 
action upon it as is within our authority and as our appropri- 
ations will permit. 


Reporting of Accidents 


Indispensable to any consideration of safety is a wledge 
of the circumstances and the conditions under which accidents 
occur and the determination of their extent and causes. The 
commission intends to make studies of this problem ¢! rough 
the reporting of accidents by carriers. We have made provi 
sion that the accident reports filed by motor carriers shall be 
for the information of the commission, and shall not open 


to public inspection. 
In setting up the requirements for the reporting of accidents 


we have endeavored to reduce to a minimum the burden i1 posed 
upon the carrier, while at the same time securing necessary 1- 
formation as to their occurrence. In the initial instance, carriers 
will be required to mail promptly a brief report of pertinent 
information concerning any accident resulting in death, person 
al injury requiring medical attention, or property ‘amage 
amounting to $100 or more, to be followed by a more ¢ tailed 
report upon a-standard printed form to be supplied the 
commission. 


Private Carriers Exempted 


Under date of July 30, 1936, we instituted an inves igation 
known as Ex Parte MC 3 into the matter of the need ior ¢5 
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tabi'shing reasonable requirements to promote safety of opera- 
tion of motor vehicles used in transporting property by private 
carriers, but as yet no hearing has been had under this order. 
There are administrative difficulties in dealing with these pri- 
vate carriers, principally because the act does not require them 
to obtain from us authority to operate and there are, therefore, 
no applications on file enabling us to identify and locate them. For 
these and other reasons, they present a problem requiring spe- 
cial consideration. Therefore this report and order, and the rules 
and regulations prescribed thereby, do not cover the operations of 
private carriers. 

Section 203 (b) exempts certain specified operations from the 
gencral provisions of the act, although not from the provisions 
of Section 204 under which we have prescribed the rules and 
regulations covered by this report. No testimony was submitted 
at the hearings covering many types of such operations, and the 
same administrative problem exists with respect to them as to 
private carriers. Further, these special operations to a large 
extent appear to be intra-state in character. We therefore consider 
it unwise on the basis of the record in this case to prescribe rules 
and regulations governing the special operations of common and 
contract carriers set forth in Section 203 (b) of the act. It is 
our present intention to amend our order dated July 30, 1936, 
in Ex Parte MC 3, so at to include these special operations with 
those of private carriers in our further consideration of these 
matters. 


New Rate Advance 
Hearings Before I.C.C. 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


NEW series of general rate advance hearings was 
A begun before Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission and a 
committee of state commissioners at Washington on 
January 6 on the proposals submitted by the railroads 
for a readjustment of freight rates, including both in- 
creases and decreases but in general designed to offset 
in part the loss of the revenue from the emergency 
charges which expired on December 31. 
charges produced additional revenue amounting to $74,- 
000,000 during the period they were in effect in 1935 
and about $109,000,000 in the first eleven months of 
1936. 

The commission’s largest hearing room was crowded 
to overflowing when the hearing began, mainly with 
representatives of shippers who desire to oppose in- 
creases on commodities in which they are interested, but 
it was arranged that the first testimony should be general 
evidence submitted by the railroads, after which various 
commodities will be taken up in order. It was planned 
to continue the hearings to January 15 or 16 and then 
take an adjournment for about ten days because of the 
inauguration ceremonies in Washington. 


Testimony of Dr. Parmelee 


_The first witness was Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director 
or tic Bureau of Railway Economics; who presented 
the ‘undamental statistical evidence showing the need 
of tve railroads for additional revenues to meet their 
Msinc expenses. He was to be followed by J. M. Symes, 
vice-;resident in charge of the operations and mainte- 
hanc: department, Association of American Railroads. 
_ Dr. Parmelee told the commission that because of 
merc sed prices the annual cost of materials and sup- 
plies «f all kinds used by the railroads, including fuel, 
IS NO.v approximately $140,865,000 greater than it was 
nM: , 1933. This estimate takes into account, he said, 
the ir -eases in the prices of iron and steel articles which 


The emergency. 
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have become effective within the past month. The cost 
of cross-ties of all kinds and other forest products used 
by the railroads, Dr. Parmelee said, is now 38 per cent 
higher than it was in May, 1933, while for iron and steel 
products there has been an increase of 19 per cent, al- 
though for certain iron and steel materials which the 
railroads buy in great quantities, the increase in cost 
compared with May, 1933, ranges from nearly 25 per 
cent up to 42 per cent. The cost of various miscella- 
neous items is now nearly 22 per cent higher than in 
May, 1933. Included in this list are copper pipe and 
wire, journal bearings, pig lead, pig tin and pig copper, 
the cost of which, compared with 1933, is one-third 
greater. Leather, rubber belting, boiler lagging and 
unmounted air brake hose, he said, costs approximately 
27 per cent more than four years ago, while the cost of 
freight car paint, acetylene, oxygen, creosote oil and 
certain other similar commodities is nearly 23 per cent 
higher. 

While the volume of freight traffic and the resulting 
revenues have shown an improvement in 1936, Dr. Par 
melee said, they are still considerably below those of 
1930, the first year of the depression. The net railway 
operating income of the Class I railways in 1935, he 
testified, amounted to $499,819,118, which was a return 
of only 1.93 per cent. The same railroads in 1934 had 
a net railway operating income of $462,652,379, or a 
return of 1.78 per cent. In the first eleven months of 
1936, it amounted to $597,012,442, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.45 per cent. Class I railroads 
in 1930, however, had a net railway operating income 
of $868,878,773, or a return of 3.27 per cent on their 
property investment. 

Dr. Parmelee also testified that the movement of com- 
modities was not held back by the application of the 
emergency freight charges. This was shown, he said, by 
the fact that the tonnage of products of agriculture, live- 
stock and forest products, to which the emer gency 
charges in general did not apply, increased 19.5 per 
cent in the first nine months of 1936 compared with 
the same period in 1935, while the tonnage of products 
of mines, manufactures and miscellaneous freight, and 
less than carload freight, to which the emergency charges 
did apply, increased 20.3 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1935. Dr. Parmelee said that in the 
third quarter of 1936 the tonnage of agricultural and 
forest products increased 18.1 per cent above the cor- 
responding period in 1935, while the products of mines, 
manufactures and miscellaneous and less than carload 
freight showed an increase of 30.8 per cent. 

The commission on December 30 refused to suspend 
tariffs filed by the southern railroads and steamships 
serving southern ports, proposing increases in a large 
list of commodities on which rates had been reduced to 
meet water competition to become effective on Decem 
ber 31. The increases were generally equivalent ap- 
proximately to the amount of the emergency charges but 
the rates as increased were below the level of those 
prescribed by the commission in specific cases in which 
it had prescribed reasonable maxima. 


SweEDEN’s First DiEseEL road locomotive will soon be placed 
in regular passenger service, according to a recent statement 
from the American-Swedish New Exchange, Inc., New York 
Diesel switchers and rail, motor cars have heretofore been i 
use on Swedish railroads, the announcement says, but adds 
that the new Diesel road locomotive is the first of this type to 
be assigned to passenger service. The locomotive has a 500-hp 


Diesel engine and electric transmission. Its maximum speed 
is said to be 100 kilometers per hour. 


Is Truck Regulation a Failure ?* 


Regulation overlooks real issue, which is the subsidy—lIf this 
were removed, regulation might be unnecessary 


By S. W. Fairweather 


Director, Bureau of Economics, C. N. R. 


great changes; it has furnished a new agency for 

land transport; it has put governments, whether 
they know it or not, into the transport business on a large 
scale; it has seriously impaired the delicately adjusted 
rate structure by means of which the railways were used 
as instruments of governmental policy to foster the de- 
velopment of the country ; it has rudely shattered the es- 
tablished order of things. 

Like all new things, it cares nothing for the past and 
pays no attention to problems of the future. It is wholly 
concerned with expansion based on day to day condi- 
tions. It is admirably adapted to do this because its 
field of operation is divided between provision of indi- 
vidual vehicles, which involves small capital investment 
per unit, and the provision of highways for the vehicles 
to run upon, which involves heavy expenditures by gov- 
ernments. This makes possible the exploitation of the 
field by a great number of entrepreneurs and is the ex- 
planation of why there are literally thousands of truck- 
ing concerns. It also explains how the governments 
come to be in the transport business in a large way. 
How successful the government business ventures in 
highway transport will be depends on many factors. 

We have, then, the railways and truck-highway method 
of land transport engaged in 


7 commercial motor vehicle has brought about 


average can transport freight at a cost of less than one 
cent per ton per mile need have great fear of a competi- 
tive agency whose average economic cost for transpor- 
tation per ton per mile is nearly five cents. In the ad- 
justment to changed conditions, however, many things 
other than those solely applicable to railways, will be 
affected, and our ideas regarding railways and _ their 
functions will 1ieed substantial modification. 

What is implied in the phrase “a fair field and no 
favor”? To explain my views of this one must go back 
in history to a time when the railway was the only known 
agency of land transport. During that period the de- 
velopment and operation of railways was a lucrative 
opportunity for capital, and the so-called “railway 
barons” came into existence. It rapidly became appar- 
ent that a railway held the destiny of the territory it 
served, so to speak, in the hollow of its hand—the power 
for good or evil was too great to be left in the hands 
of a few individuals. Too many instances of discrimina- 
tion between industries and between communities and 
too many instances of excessive charges for services oc- 
curred to leave any doubt in the matter; therefore rail- 
ways were regulated in the public interest. 

By a gradual process it was discovered that the func- 
tional monopoly of the railway and regulation of rates 
and services afforded a 





competition. | Competition 
is a common experience of 
all business. Success in the 
long run goes to him who 


Regulation, Without Adequate Tax-| of 
ation, Is No Solution to Problem 


highly satisfactory method 
accomplishing ends 
which otherwise could only 


can produce what the public 
wants, meet his expenses, 
and undersell his competi- 
tor for an equivalent article. 
This is the inexorable law 
of economics. Constant 
change is the price we pay 
for progress and if, in the 
new competitive conditions, 
the railways cannot justify 
their existence, they must 
pay the same penalty as any 
other unsuccessful enter- 
prise. I hasten to add that 
railways are quite capable 
of adjusting themselves to 
the new conditions if there 
is a fair field and no favor. 
No agency, which on the 


* An address before the Maritime 
Board of Trade at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. Although 
Mr. Fairweather’s figures refer to 
Canada, his conclusions, if valid 
for the Dominion, would probably 
apply with equal weight to conditions 
in the U. S. A.—Ebiror. 





Regulation of highway trucking has so far 
been confined to the externals of the problem, 
such as the issuance of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity and half-hearted at- 
tempts at rate regulation. 

This is the type of regulation which any 
intelligent trucking concern would welcome, 
because it grants him a little private monopoly 
and rate regulation, if effective, would fur- 
nish him a highly lucrative but artificial field 
of opportunity. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find established trucking concerns vo- 
ciferous for this form of regulation. 

But it fails utterly to cope with the rail- 
ways’ problem of finding sufficient money to 
carry out their non-profitable social obliga- 
tions, and this is why in Canada and the 
United States we see railways turning in des- 
peration to the negative solution of curtailing 
services and abandoning thin traffic areas. 








be accomplished by direct 
government action. I have 
in mind such things as the 
equalization of rates to 
markets over wide areas; 
the development of new ter- 
ritories and the encourage- 
ment of basic industries by 
freight rates lower than 
commercially justifiable, 
and the placing of a re- 
sponsibility upon the rail- 
way to maintain regular 
services, even in cases 
where there was no profit 
in doing so. The general 
principle was enunciated 
that the railway must take 
the rough with the smooth, 
the lean with the fat; and 
if it cost millions of dollars 
to maintain a railway open 
during the winter season, 
the justification for this was 
that the loss could be re- 
couped from next summer’s 
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business. Frequently also, railways have been called 
upon to make special concessions in rates to meet temp- 
orary distressed conditions. Right at this moment dis- 
tress freight rates are in effect, both in Canada and the 
United States, in the drought area of the mid-west. 

Therefore, the revenues of a railway, while on the 
average designed to maintain financial solvency, are in 
detail nothing more or less than a complicated method 
of taxing and bonusing various communities and indus- 
tries, all done with the best of motives and in the na- 
tional interest. The amounts involved are enormous, but 
I shall not attempt to detail them because comparisons 
are odious. A curious example, however, is to be found 
in the development of good roads. Immediately the 
policy of good roads was inaugurated, special freight 
rates were requested on road building materials, and a 
rough calculation indicates that sub-normal rates re- 
duced the cost of highways by $25,000,000. I think you 
will admit this situation is a bit ironical. 

The railway then has many special burdens which have 
grown up in the past and which are at the present time 
taken for granted, but so long as the railway, on the 
average was able to assess charges to cover the cost, 
it was a convenient and workable arrangement; now, 
however, the motor vehicle and highway, acting in com- 
bination, have changed all that as follows: 


Social Rate Structure Disrupted by Trucks 


The highway is provided by the state and at a cost 
to the motor truck much less than its real cost, as I shall 
develop later. Vehicles to operate on the highway repre- 
sent relatively small capital investments, and the indus- 
try is so young that the social conventions as to rates of 
wages, hours of labor and working conditions are still in 
a chaotic state and produce 
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making estimates based upon any except “‘over-the-road” 
trucking, by which is meant point to point trucking com- 
petitive with the railway. The estimated tonnage of 
“over-the-road” trucking in Canada, measured in tons 
carried one mile, is insignificant as compared with the 
total by the railway. The figures are 27,000 million for 
the railway and 400 million for the truck. The figures 
for the highway are a rough approximation, because 
there are no accurate statistics available. When we come 
to gross revenues, the situation is that the railway gross 
freight revenues have been reduced 38 million dollars 
per annum either through traffic lost to the trucks or 
through rate reductions necessary to hold the traffic to 
the rails. We might estimate that since the average rail 
operating ratio is 85 per cent the damage to the net 
position of the railways would be only $5,700,000, but 
in drawing such a conclusion one would ignore the “pick 
and choose” method of truck operations. The damage to 
the net position of the railways is, in fact, approximately 
$34 millions. This, you will see, is so substantial as to 
seriously impair the ability of the railways to act as 
fairy godmothers to communities and industries 


Truck Regulation of Doubtful Value 


I have expressed conviction that the railway could 
carry on on the basis of “a fair field and no favor,” but 
how is that condition to be established? An obvious 
but superficial answer is to subject trucks to the same 
type and form of regulation as has proved satisfactory 
in dealing with railways. The problem is not peculiar 
to Canada and, generally speaking, this is the method 
which has been tried in other countries. I must confess 
that so far as being of any assistance to the railways is 
concerned, it has not proved successful because this solu- 





a low price level. Then due 
to the artificial rate struc- 
ture which I have de- 
scribed, an artificial oppor- 
tunity is afforded the 
trucker to avoid the bulky 
and low valued commod- 
ities, which the railway in 
some cases carries at a 
charge less than one-half 
cent per ton per mile, and 
to concentrate on the high 
grade commodities where 
the charge for transporta- 
tion by the railway may be 
from ten to fifteen cents 
per ton per mile. The 
trucker also has no obliga- 
tion to maintain a service 


ruptcy. 


costs. 


Adequate Road Use Fees, Not Regu- 
lation, The Logical First Step 


The state and provincial governments are in 
the highway transport business in a big way. 
They are selling the use of the highways to ) 
operators through the medium of licenses and and necessity and _half- 
taxation. The basis of this sale of highway 
use is not a sound one and, except in the hands 
of government, would quickly lead to bank- 


The commercial motor vehicle is being bo- 
nused by the pleasure automobile at present 
tax levels, and both are being bonused by the 
future taxpayers as regards true highway 


tion has never been log- 
ically thought out and ap- 
plied. Regulation of high- 
way trucking has so far 
been confined to the ex- 
ternals of the problem, such 
as the issuance of certifi- 
cates of public convenience 


hearted attempts at rate 
regulation based, in all in- 
stances, on the maintenance 
of existing rail rates. This 
type of regulation is the 
type which any intelligent 
trucking concern would 
welcome, because in the first 
place it grants him a little 
private monopoly which is 
enforced by the state, and in 


which is unremunerative or 
seasonal in nature, and 
when snow and ice obstruct 
the highway he cannot op- 
erate unless a benevolent 
government keeps the high- 
ways open for him, which 
in most of Canada would be 
a very expensive procedure. 

The damage to the rail- 
ways position has reached 
considerable proportions. 
Of course, all trucking is 
not competitive with the 
railway and we must not 
he led into the error of 





It is unreasonable for individuals to have a 
claim upon the public treasury to provide fa- 
cilities for their use without paying something 
more than bare-bones cost of providing high- 
way facilities for commercial use, yet the 
commercial users are not now even paying 
that. 

Charging something more than the bare- 
bones cost ought to be the first step in any 
rational program for dealing with highway 
transportation. Only after that does the 
question of regulation logically arise. 








the second place rate con- 
trol at railway rate levels, if 
effective, would furnish 
him a highly lucrative but 
artificial field of opportun- 
ity for the reasons I have 
already mentioned. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find established 
trucking concerns vocifer- 
ous for this form of regu- 
lation. It fails utterly to 
cope with the railways’ 


problem of finding sufficient 
money to carry out its non- 
profitable social obligations, 
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and this is why in Canada and the United States we see 
railways turning in desperation to the negative solution 
of curtailing services and abandoning thin traffic areas 
which are serviced by good roads. Under present con- 
ditions the railways have no alternative, but it is my 
opinion that in most cases the damage to the commun- 
ity through the loss of railway service far exceeds the 
summation of the individual benefits which accrue to 
these individuals from highway operation. 

No form of regulation of motor truck transport, which 
leaves on the railway the responsibility to maintain un- 
productive services or to maintain sub-normal rates on 
basic commodities, and at the same time exposes them to 
highway competition for high valued traffic, can ever 
be successful. Regulation, if earnestly approached, must 
take the whole problem into consideration. 

Let us turn now to the various economic factors that 
need to be considered. I have already stated that the 
provincial governments are in the highway transport 
business in a big way. What do I mean by that? Simply 
that they are providing highways for commercial truck 
operations in competition with the railways and selling 
the use of the highways to operators through the medium 


of licenses and taxation. It may be a perfectly sound | 


business proposition, but I wish to emphasize that if it is 
a sound business proposition it should be kept on a busi- 
ness basis. I shall attempt to establish the fact that the 
basis upon which the use of the highways is being sold is 
not a sound one and, except in the hands of a govern- 
ment. would quickly lead to bankruptcy. 


Truck Transport Not a “By-Product” 


The use of the highway by the commercial motor 
vehicle is being sold on a by-product basis, the theory 
being that good highways have to be built for passenger 
vehicles, and having been so built and certain excess 
capacity being available, it is good business for the 
province to increase the use of the commercial highway 
vehicle in order to distribute the cost of the highway over 
a greater number of users. It is quite obvious that if 
any considerable portion of the cost of a highway were 


Expenditures on Highway Account 





Interest Sinking 
Province Maintenance Capital on Debt Fund Total 
P.E.1. $334,327 $226,863 $60,125 $25,875 $647,190 
N.S. 1,854,765 1,293,410 1,120,679 67,618 4,336,472 
N.B. 1,025,320 1,226,990 2,027,000 134,925 4,414,235 
Totals $3,214,412 $2,747,263 $3,207,804 $228,418 $9,397,897 
Revenues from Motor Vehicles 
Province License Tax Gas Tax Total 
P.E.I. $101,228 $174,485 $275,713 
N.S. 1,014,075 1,303,046 2,317,121 
N.B. 772,714 852,199 1,624,913 
Totals $1,888,017 $2,329,730 $4,217,747 


assessed directly against the trucker, his field of activity 
would be reduced. It is only because he is assessed on a 
by-product basis that he is able to get by and operate in 
selective competition with the railway for distances of 
hundreds of miles. 

There is an impression in some quarters, and it may 
be widespread, that the total taxes collected from motor 
vehicles are more than sufficient to pay the highway bill. 
How true is this statement? It has only the appearance 
of truth for the only highway costs which are taken into 
account in such a statement are the so-called maintenance 
costs incurred directly by the provincial authorities. As 
a matter of fact, if one digs below the surface and dis- 
closes the total costs of the highways, not one-half of the 
present yearly costs in the Maritime provinces are being 
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borne by the motor vehicle; the difference is being bor) 
by taxation at large or is being funded and in that mau- 
ner passed on to the future. I have prepared a stateme it 
showing this for the year 1934 for the Maritiiie 
provinces. It is based on the Dominion Bureau of S‘a- 
tistics’ Highway and Motor Vehicle publication, and is 
shown in the accompanying tables. 

I venture to say that if figures were available for the 
year 1935 the discrepancy between motor vehicle taxa- 
tion and total expenditures would not be less than eleven 
millions of dollars, because in that year the Maritime 
provinces instituted the hard surface program. 


Motor Traffic Subsidized 


But the critical may say, “It is not fair to charge 
against the present the total cost of hard surfaced roads 
or other capital improvements. These items should prop- 
erly be funded and distributed over their “useful liie.” 
I freely admit it! But in admitting the principle, it is 
necessary to set up interest and sinking fund provisions 
on all capital improvements, not only those being cur- 
rently made but also those that have been made since the 
good roads program was started. If you tackle it from 
that angle, the following results: 


Annual Amount Interest 
Prov- Necessary to on Highway Total 
ince Perpetuate Highway Investment at 5% Annual Cost 
ff ae $349,800 $238,117 $587.917 
N.S. 3,293,000 3,076,471 6,369,471 
N.B. 4,063,000 2,515,444 6.578.444 
Totals $7,705,800 $5,830,032 $13,535,832 


So you will see, whether one approaches the program 
from the angle of “pay as you go” principle or on the 
sinking fund principle, the same general conclusion is 
reached that the motor vehicle is not paying the total 
cost of the highways. 

But this is not all the story, because not only is the 
total bill not being paid, but even the portion collected is 
being collected unevenly. If roads are to be made safe 
for motor trucks and pleasure automobiles, as compared 
with being made safe for pleasure automobiles alone, 
additional costs must be incurred, and this additional cost 
should be a charge against the motor truck. There has 
been a great deal of argument as to what additional costs 
of construction and maintenance of highways are caused 
by super-imposing motor truck use upon pleasure auto- 
mobile use. The estimates vary widely from as little as 
5 per cent to over 50 per cent. Twenty per cent might be 
considered a fair average, although it is my personal view 
that it is an under-estimate, when applied to gravel and 
thin surfaced bituminous highways such as are in use 
in the Maritime provinces. However, let us adopt 20 per 
cent for the moment, and take it in conjunction with the 
use of the highway and see what happens. Taxation is 
most equitably distributed on a use basis, and about as 
good a factor of use as any other is the gross ton mile. 
Working this out on the by-product basis, and assessing 
only 20 per cent of the highway costs as directly ap- 
plicable to the motor truck, the following results: 





Total Cost of Highways 1934........... pice Reaaa wee eta eite $9.400.000 
Cost attributable to motor trucks—20%.........essecececees 1,900.00 
Cost to be pro-rated over all vehicles.........ccccecscccceses $7,500,000 


Gross ton miles ratio of passenger to all vehicles is 
60 per cent. The allocation of the 1934 costs should be 
as follows: 


UII NNN ela ed Sack Cate $4,509.000 
OEE odie orth re ORerss Gee cri case virnsscudeavaerelooboener 4,90:).000 
ee ene 1.709.000 

3.20 000 


PUUEIUME GUM TUNING Sion Serato ses bnctipeasacecuscwncwanes 


You will see from this table that if commercial motor 
vehicles were taxed equitably on a by-product basis and 
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no attempt made to increase the present tax levy, taxa- 
tion on motor trucks should average double the present 
levy, and if the tax is raised to cover true costs, it should 
be quadrupled. The inference is that the commercial 
motor vehicle is being bonused by the pleasure automo- 
bile at present tax levels, and both are being bonused by 
the future taxpayers as regards true highway costs. 

As a start then to a “fair field and no favor,” the tax 
on commercial motor vehicles would have to be greatly 
increased and this without any element of profit to 
the state. It is unreasonable, however, to expect indi- 
viduals to have a claim upon the public treasury to pro- 
vide facilities for their use without paying something 
more than bare-bones cost. As a second step towards “a 
fair field and no favor,” the state should make a charge 
over and above the bare-bones cost of providing highway 
facilities for commercial use. Having done s0, the state 
would then be free to explore the possibilities of regu- 
lation of services and competition upon the highways, 
and here there is wide scope for differences of opinion. 


With. Adequate Road Use Fees, Regulation 
Might Prove Unnecessary 


One might advocate complete laissez faire or go as 
you please, so long as the user of the highway paid 
equitably for the highway and used it so as not to en- 
danger the property of others. If this idea were followed, 
it would be in conformity with general merchandising 
economics. My personal inclination is towards this view 
because of the grave difficulties I see in attempting to 
control such a mobile activity as the motor truck which, 
at one and the same time, may be a common carrier, con- 
tract carrier and private carrier. On the other hand, the 
state might plunge into the intricacies of regulation based 
upon certificates of convenience and necessity, with 
obligation to perform scheduled services and with a 
standard classification of rates and rigid control of them. 
These are the two extremes. 

Whichever form is adopted, it must be the same for 
both railways and motor vehicles, if it is to comply with 
my definition of “a fair field and no favor.” By this I 
mean that if the idea of a social obligation on the part of 
the railway to furnish unremunerative essential services 
ts to be retained, it must also be taken into account in 
the case of the motor vehicle. It should not be possible 
for the latter to exploit the field of commercial oppor- 
tunity selectively. This is an aspect of regulation which 
so far has not been taken into account. It is plainly un- 
economical to maintain duplicate facilities for unre- 
munerative essential services and, therefore, what is in- 
dicated is that the facility which can perform these un- 
remunerative services the cheapest should be selected, 
whether it be the highway and motor truck or the railway. 
The agency selected should then either be given the fat 
with the lean, or alternatively the state might provide 
for the lean by contract and direct subsidy of the chosen 
facility, meeting the cost as part of the general tax burden. 

I will bring this home to you by a typical example. 
Last winter the Canadian National spent $70,000 in 
maintaining service on a certain branch line in the Mari- 
times. Over $35,000 was spent in clearing snow and ice. 
The total revenue from that branch line during the win- 
ter months did not exceed the cost of snow removal 
alone. to say nothing of the provision of train service. 
Yet this branch line is subjected to highway competition 
or over two-thirds of the year. Railways obviously 
cannot continue to carry on indefinitely under such con- 
ditions and yet we must all realize that the communi- 
ties served by this branch line, equally with communities 
Which are served by the main line, are entitled to all- 
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year transportation. It is likewise true that the cost of 
providing such service cannot be borne by the local com- 
munities. What would the trucker’s rates be if he had 
placed upon him the obligation to maintain service in 
the winter time to say nothing of the other forms of 
social obligation to which I have already referred? 


Greater Supervision for Safety 


Another feature of “a fair field and no favor” is ade- 
quate regulation for public safety. The railways spend 
a great deal of money every year in keeping equipment 
and roadbed in a condition for safe operation. For the 
same purpose careful selection and supervision ot em- 
ployees is practiced. These measures have made rail- 
way transportation much safer than other forms of in- 
dustry and immeasurably safer than motor trucks. We 
are apt to take this safety for granted, but its preserva- 
tion requires large expenditures and careful supervision 
and regulation. The appalling loss of life and property 
from accidents on the highway caused by defective 
motor trucks or by man failure is sufficient justification 
in itself for close supervision and regulation without any 
consideration of equality of competitive conditions. 

I will not deal extensively with the remaining aspect 
of “a fair field and no favor,” namely, equality of rates 
of pay and working conditions as between railway men 
and truck operators. It is well known that at the present 
time many truck employees work for sub-standard wages. 
I desire to emphasize the important bearing this has upon 
the immediate situation, but I view such a condition as 
temporary and as one arising out of the depression. It 
will be self-corrective as soon as general business fur- 
nishes other more attractive markets for labor. One may 
also anticipate along with the stabilization of the truck- 
ing industry, a growth of employees’ unions which will 
ensure reasonable compensation and working conditions. 

Once “a fair field and no favor” is established, com- 
petition between the railway and the motor truck would 
soon settle which was the more economical facility for 
each type of traffic. It might prove in some cases that 
railways could be torn up and the motor truck on the 
highway provide continuous all-weather and all-com- 
modity freight service on a cheaper basis. It might be 
that the field of the motor truck would be found as an 
auxiliary and that the two in combination can produce 
a cheaper form of transportation than that at present. 
By this I mean that the railway, acting in conjunction 
with the motor truck, could furnish complete transporta- 
tion to the public without duplication of facilities. I 
envisage the idea that the railway station instead of 
being a local point, at which the railway service begins 
and ends, should, so to speak, be placed on wheels, af- 
fording the benefits of reliable transportation of the same 
high standard of quality to the farmer, lumberman and 
merchant—in fact, to anyone requiring freight trans- 
portation. 


Existing Conditions Are Unsound 


It is quite possible that the cost of such a complete 
transportation service by one agency might be less than 
the cost under the present system of station-to-station 
service, plus the independent haul at each end. I see 
this as being possible without the necessity of setting up 
a monopoly of over-the-road trucking, such as has been 
tried in some countries—Germany, for instance, where 
in order to protect the railways there is a rigid licensing 
of over-the-road trucking, or in South Africa, where 
trucking over the highway is almost a government 
monopoly. 

As a first step, however, to intelligent development, 





it is necessary that the whole problem of railway and 
motor truck competition be dealt with in such a manner 
that the basic economic factors are recognized so that 
freedom of opportunity and justice may be accorded 
both. The uncertainty which exists with regard to 
policies of regulation, taxation and administration for 
motor trucks on the highways, and the knowledge that 
for the most part existing conditions are not based on 
sound economic grounds, is the greatest handicap to the 
railways in making needed adjustments. 

In the present amorphous state of regulation and con- 
trol in the nine provinces, and with the obligation still 
remaining on them to perform many thankless tasks, the 
railways are dealing with so many unknown factors as 
to preclude any except a policy of day-to-day expediency, 
directed towards the conservation of as large a net reve- 
nue as can be obtained. It is one thing for a private 
individual to venture a thousand dollars investment in 
a truck without knowledge of anything except a local 
condition and quite another to deal with the large amount 
of money involved in the railways’ approach to the co- 
ordination of railway and motor truck transport. It 
would be folly on the part of the railways to go very far 
along that line until the governments concerned have 
placed their highway house in order, and there can be 
some definiteness in planning a constructive policy. 


Commerce Body Hits 
“Make Work” Bills 


(Continued from page 112) 
one industry for the application of an idea which, if applied 
to industry and trade generally, or to government operations 
such as those of the postal service, would create economic prob- 
lems of the utmost seriousness. 

Although men in service on trains constitute less than 15 per 
cent of railroad employees, much of the argument for the six- 
hour day has been with reference to them, it being claimed that 
the bill would increase the number employed. However, it does 
not appear that there would be much effect in this direction. 
In the case of fast runs now requiring six hours or less, for 
which wages are on a mileage basis, neither the compensation 
nor the number of employees would be affected. However, ordi- 
nary freight runs, which make up the bulk of railway service 
and are handled at low speeds as is necessary for economy in 
the movement of the huge volume of low-grade commodities, 
generally require approximately the full eight hours under nor- 
mal conditions. These runs are determined largely by the loca- 
tion of division terminals with their engine houses, yards, hous- 
ing accommodations and other facilities. Rather than face the 
prohibitive cost of replacing them at shorter intervals the rail- 
roads in most cases would have to continue the present operat- 
ing runs. Consequently, if a six-hour day were adopted as 
the pay basis in place of the present eight-hour day, practically 
all employees on these runs would be paid on a time basis. 
Not only would the hourly rate be increased by one-third, but 
there would be further increases on account of the punitive 
one-and-a-half overtime rate for the time over six hours neces- 
sary to complete the operating runs. 

Thus the six-hour day as applied to employees in service on 
trains would mainly have the effect of legislatively increasing 
the compensation of a large number of men already in the upper 
income levels of railroad labor. 


Limiting Train Lengths 


The train-length proposal would prohibit freight or mixed 
trains of more than 70 cars, or more than half a mile long, 
and passenger trains of more than 14 cars. Many roads, par- 
ticularly those with large traffic in coal and other raw materials 
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which cannot stand high freight rates, regularly and safely 
operate considerably longer freight trains. Passenger trains 
of 18 cars and express and milk trains of 26 cars are now fre- 
quently and safely operated. 

In brief this proposal is one which would increase employ- 
ment in train service by a radical sacrifice in the efficiency of 
railroad transportation and which from the safety viewpoint, 
all factors being taken into account, would apparently be more 
harmful than helpful. 


Full Crew Proposal 


The full-crew proposal would require two men on every loco- 
motive or other power unit, even in the case of gasoline cars 
and electric suburban trains; in addition, a conductor on every 
locomotive or gasoline car running alone on the line; a brake- 
man, in addition to a conductor, on the shortest passenger train, 
and two brakemen on a passenger train of five cars or more, 
even on a branch or light-traffic line; at least two brakemen 
as well as a conductor on every freight train, no matter how 
short; three brakemen on every freight train of 50 or more 
cars, and every local freight train doing any switching or un- 
loading of freight, irrespective of traffic conditions; and an 
engineer, a fireman, a conductor and at least two brakemen for 
every locomotive doing switching in or between yards, regard- 
less of the character or amount of the work to be done. 

The effect of this measure would be to increase employment 
by legislation requiring surplus and unneeded men in many cases. 

The employees hold that the full-crew law is needed for 
safety. Certainly every train and power unit and every switch- 
ing operation should be adequately manned. It would seem, 
however, that the proper crew should be carefully determined 
in each case by the conditions. The railroad position is that 
this is being done at present and that, in fact, in some instances 
larger crews than the proposed law would require are now 
assigned. On the other hand, prescription by law of inflexible 
numbers for crews without regard for actual needs would re- 
sult in many instances in employing men with little or nothing 
to do. 

It was estimated at the hearings that the full-crew bill would 
add $70,000,000 annually to operating expenses on the basis of 
1934 traffic. The sum would probably be more than $100,000, 
000 on the normal traffic basis. 

Taken together the three bills discussed would impose added 
costs upon the railroads of approximately $900,000,000 a year, 
or more than the entire net income of the railroads for even 
the most prosperous of the predepression years. 

In addition to the foregoing bills, there has also been pro- 
posed an amendment to the existing hours of service law. In- 
stead of allowing a maximum limit of sixteen hours within 


which an employee’s service must be performed under emer- © 


gency conditions, this bill would reduce that period to twelve 
hours, a mandatory limit too short to permit railroad crews to 
carry through their assignments in case of emergencies. The 
extra cost resulting from the bill would be substantial, and it 
does not seem to be justified from the viewpoint of safety and 
welfare of employees. 

Other bills, for inspection of track and signals by govern 
ment officials, offer proposals involving unnecessary and costly 
duplication of effort and personnel. No need for this from 
the safety viewpoint has been shown, and in the absence of 
such showing there should be no interference with the respon- 
sibility of managements for these particular elements of rail- 
road operation. 


By An Orver Wuicu Took Errecr January 1, the Public 
Service Commission of New York has ordered all railroads to 
have a competent trainman or other qualified employee at high- 
way crossings which are protected by automatic flashing signals, 
to direct street traffic when these signals continue indications 
adverse to street traffic for more than five minutes, as in the 
case of standing freight trains or switching operations of such 
character that highway users cannot readily inform themselves 
what conditions are to be expected. 
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Meet With Labor 


on Pension Plans 


Committees of A.A.R. and R. 
L.E.A. confer at the 
President's request 


At the request of President Roosevelt 
committees representing the Association 
of American Railroads and the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association have ar- 
ranged for a conference at Washing- 
ton on Thursday, January 7, in an 
effort to reach a_ satisfactory under- 
standing as to a plan for a retirement an- 
nuity system for railroad employees. The 
tax law on which the present railroad 
retirement act depends is still in the courts 
and expires on February 28 and if it 
should be set aside by the courts the rail- 
roads would become subject to the old-age 
pension provisions of the social security 
law while their older employees would 
still be dependent upon the railroads’ own 
pension plans. 

In letters addressed on December 28 
to J. J. Pelley, president of the railroad 
association, and George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, which have been made 
public since at the White House, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out that for sev- 
eral years the establishment and operation 
of a system of retirement annuities has 
been under consideration by the railroads 
and their employees but, because the legis- 
lation undertaken for the purpose has been 
involved in litigation, efforts to resolve the 
issue through mutual discussion have been 
postponed. “The railroads and their em- 
ployees have shown great aptitude,’ he 
said, “in the co-operative solution of their 
problems. I sincerely hope that the retire- 
ment annuity problem can be resolved in 
the same manner. I therefore urge upon 
you the desirability of a conference be- 
tween representatives of the railroads and 
of the railroad employees to consider the 
retirement problem and attempt to find a 
satisfactory solution.” 

He added that the taxes under the law 
expire on February 28 and that further 
consideration of the whole subject by Con- 
gress will be necessary early in the session 
and that he had suggested a conference in 
order that Congress might have the bene- 
fit of joint recommendations. He also said 
that the Railroad Retirement Board had 
collected a wealth of information bearing 
on the problem and has in its possession 
all the relevant records compiled by the 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 
He had therefore requested the board to 





Six-Hour Day Proposal 
Rejected in Britain 


Press reports from London this 
week stated that the Railway Staff 
National Tribunal had rejected the 
claim of the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
for a six-hour day and 36-hr. week 
for enginemen, firemen and engine 
cleaners employed on British rail- 
roads. The tribunal, headed by Sir 
Arthur Salter, concluded its hearings 
on the union’s proposals on Decem- 
ber 18. It was stated at the hear- 
ings that a six-hour day for loco- 
motive workers would add £6,000,- 
000 to the railroads’ annual wage 
bill—and the application of such a 
working schedule to all employees 
would add “well over £30,000,000.” 











offer assistance in arranging for a con- 
ference, to make its information avail- 
able, and to render whatever aid it can to 
the conferees. 

Mr. Pelley and Mr. Harrison replied on 
December 29 and 30 thanking the Presi- 
dent for his interest in the matter and 
stating that arrangements were being made 
for a conference about the middle of Janu- 
ary. Mr. Pelley said that full and thor- 
ough consideration would be given the 
suggestions and Mr. Harrison said that 
“it will be our purpose to exert every ef- 
fort in the direction of reaching a satis- 
factory understanding.” 

The Railroad Retirement Board has now 
certified to the Treasury the names of 
some 2,000 retired employees for the pay- 
ment of pensions from government funds. 


I. C. C. Declines to Re-open Pick- 
Up and Delivery Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied petitions filed by the railroads 
in Illinois Freight Association territory 
and by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce for a re-opening, rehearing, and 
enlargement of the scope of the proceed- 
ings in the eastern pick-up and delivery 
case. 


Keeshin Lease Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has authorized the Keeshin 
Motor Express Company, Inc. of Illinois 
to lease the property and operating rights 
of Keeshin Motor Express, Inc. of In- 
diana, Keeshin Motor Express Company, 
Inc. of New York, Bernd Trux, Inc., 
Dickens Motor Freight, Inc., and Scott 
Transportation Company. 
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Santa Fe to Launch 
Coach Tourist Train 


Will transform Scout on Jan- 
uary 10—Chief to be 
speeded up 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on 
January 10, will transform its Scout to 
an all coach and tourist Pullman train, 
with low cost meals and will place its Chief 
on a schedule of 5034 hours westbound and 
49 hours eastbound, a reduction of three- 
quarters of an hour and 1 hr. 25 min., 
respectively. The new Scout will feature 
Fred Harvey dining cars on which pas- 
sengers can obtain three meals daily for 
90 cents, with breakfast starting at 25 
cents, luncheons at 30 cents and dinners 
at 35 cents. The train will carry air-con- 
ditioned smoker and chair cars, with porter 
service and free pillows provided, air-con- 
ditioned tourist Pullmans, and a diner. 
The Scout’s westbound time between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles will be cut 40 min., 
or to 60% hr., and its eastbound sched- 
ule 10 min., or to 58 hr. 35 min. Between 
Chicago and Kansas City, it will carry 
first class Pullmans, also. The chair cars 
will be remodeled, with new chairs, large 
dressing rooms for women, and men’s 
rooms. 

The Chief will be placed on a westbound 
schedule of 5034 hr., a redtiction of three- 
quarters of an hour and an eastbound 
schedule of 49 hr., a reduction of 1 hr. 


25 min. The train will leave Chicago at 
12:01 p.m. as at present and will arrive 
in Los Angeles at 12:45 p.m., instead of 
1:30 p.m., while returning it will leave 
Los Angeles at 10:30 a.m., instead of 9:30 
am., and will arrive in Chicago at 1:30 
p.m., instead of 1:55 p.m. 

The California Limited will be speeded 


up 45 minutes westbound. The train will 
leave Chicago at 9:45 p.m. instead of 
9:15 p.m., and will arrive in Los Angeles 
at 8:00 a.m. instead of 8:15 a.m. 


Air Express in November 


Gross revenue from air express ship- 
ments handled in November, 1936, by the 
Air Express division of the Railway Ex- 


press Agency exceeded by 99 per cent 
the gross reported by the contract air lines 
for the same month in 1935. This was 
revealed in a recent statement from the 
Railway Express Agency which also re- 


ported that all one-day records for air 
express shipments into and out of New 
York were broken on December 22, 1936, 
when 1,973 packages were handled 
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Return of 2.45 Per 
Cent in 11 Months 


Rate for January-November, 
1936, compares with 1.85 
per cent in 1935 


Class I railroads in th 
months of 1936 had a net i 
ing income of $597,012,442, «hich was at 
the annual rate of return o 2.45 per cent 
on their property investme.t, according 
to reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. This is an increase 
of 32.4 per cent as compared with the first 
eleven months of 1935, when the net rail- 
way Operating income was $450,880,560 or 
1.85 per cent. In the first eleven months 
of 1930, the net railway operating income 
was $820,214,052 or 3.38 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first eleven 
months of 1936 totaled $3,680,469,173, com- 
pared with $3,154,159,464 for the same pe- 


first eleven 
way operat- 
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$218,651,481 in the same months in 1935, 
and $295,812,115 in November, 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for eleven months had a net of $350,141,- 
094, at the rate of 3.08 per cent. For the 
same period in 1935, their net was $279,- 
469,256, or 2.46 per cent. Operating rev- 
enues in the Eastern district for eleven 
months totaled $1,854,977,929, an increase 
of 16.2 per cent compared with 1935. Op- 
erating expenses totaled $1,301,333,086, an 
increase of 13.1 per cent above the same 
period in 1935. Railroads in the Eastern 
district for November had a net of $39,- 
554,659, compared with $30,688,941 in No- 
vember, 1935, and $28,102,384 in November, 
1930. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for eleven months had a net of $71,492,005, 
at the annual rate of 2.46 per cent. For 
the same period in 1935, their net amounted 
to $48,183,288, at the rate of 1.64 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Southern dis- 
trict for eleven months amounted to $453,- 
751,913, an increase of 15.7 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1935. Oper- 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
‘Taxes 

Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 


Rate of return on property investment—per cent. 


1936 1935 1930 
$358,547,561 $301,341,243 $394,261,533 
248,285,121 218,651,481 295,812,115 
26,495,242 18,052,684 25,418,475 
72,410,571 54,224,290 61,175,416 
69.25 72.56 75.03 
3.40 2.54 2.88 


Eleven Months Ended November 30 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
‘Taxes 

Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 


Rate of return on property investment—per cent. 


$3,680,469 ,173 
2,674,033,559 


$3,154,159,464 
2,368,566,462 


$4,906,580,018 
3,636,468,116 
286,546,108 222,233,765 328,645,340 
597,012,442 450,880,560 820,214,052 
72.65 75.09 74.11 

2.45 1.85 3.38 








riod in 1935, and $4,906,580,018 for the 
same period in 1930, an increase of 16.7 
per cent in 1936 ahove 1935, but 25 per 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses for 
the eleven months amounted to $2,674,033,- 
559, compared with 2,368,566,462 for the 
same period in 1935, and $3,636,468.116 for 
the same period in 1930. Operating ex- 
penses for the first eleven months of 1936 
were 12.9 per cent greater than in the same 
period of 1935, but 26.5 per cent helow 
1930, 

Class I railroads in the first’ eleven 
months of 1936 paid $286,546,108 in taxes 
compared with $222,233,765 in the same pe- 
riod in 1935, and $328,645,340 in the same 
period in 1930. For the month of Novem- 
ber alone, the tax bill amounted to $26,- 
495,242, an increase of $8,442,558 or 46.8 
per cent above November, 1935. 

Twenty Class I railroads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first eleven 
months of 1936, of which eight were in 
the Eastern district, three in the Southern 
district and nine in the Western district. 

Class I railroads for November had a 
net railway operating income of $72,410,- 
571, at the rate of 3.4 per cent. In No- 


2.54 per cent, and in November, 1930, it was 
$01,175,416, or 2.88 per cent return. Oper- 
ating revenues for November amounted 
to $358,547,561, compared with $301,341.243 
in November, 1935, and $394,261,533 in No- 
vember, 1930.) Operating expenses in No 
vember totaled $248,285,121, compared with 


ating expenses totaled $338,099,132, an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent above the same peri- 
od in 1935. Class I railroads in the South- 
ern District for November had a net of 
$9,152,468, compared with $5,390,059 in No- 
vember, 1935, and $6,472,898 in November, 
1930. 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for eleven months had a net of $175,- 
379,343, at the rate of 1.75 per cent. For the 
same eleven months in 1935, the railroads in 
that district had a net of $123,228,016, at 
the rate of 1.22 per cent. Operating revy- 
enues in the Western district for eleven 
months amounted to $1,371,739,331, an in- 
crease of 17.7 per cent above the same pe- 
riod in 1935. Operating expenses totaled 
$1,034,601 ,341, an increase of 13.8 per cent. 
For November the railroads in the West- 
ern district reported a net of $23,703,444, 
compared with $18,145,290 for the same 
roads in November, 1935, and $26,600,134 
in November, 1930. 


Santa Fe Pick-Up and Delivery 
Tariff Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from January 1 until Aug- 
ust 1 the operation of schedules published 
hy the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe pro- 
posing to revise class and commodity rates, 
which include pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice, and also to establish new rates, includ- 
ing such service, between points in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, 
to meet motor-truck competition. 
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Many R.R. Bills 
in 75th Congress 


Proposals expected again io 
arouse controversy are 
reintroduced 


As the first session of the Seventy-F:ith 
Congress opened on January 5 many of 
the railroad bills that are expected to 
arouse controversy during the session were 
reintroduced in the form in which they 
had been presented in previous sessions 
and several new ones were expected. 

The bill to repeal the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the interstate commerce 
act, which was passed by the House at 
the last session but not by the Senate, was 
reintroduced by Representative Pettengill 
of Indiana as H. R. 1668. 

The full-crew and train-limit bills pro- 
posed by the railroad labor organizations 
were reintroduced by Representative Gris- 
wold, the signal inspection and train dis- 
patching bills by Representative Crosser, 
and the track inspection bill by Representa- 
tive Mapes, but it was understood that 
the six-hour day bill was to be redrafted. 
The Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion was meeting in Washington on Wed- 
nesday to perfect its legislative program. 

A bill “to render traveling by sight- 
less persons safer and more convenient 
by entitling them to be accompanied by 
‘seeing-eye’ dogs on interstate transporta- 
tion facilities without additional cost’ (to 
the traveler) was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Smith, of Washington, and Rep- 
resentative Dirksen had a bill to prohibit 
reduction of freight rates from rail-ship- 
ment points on account of indirect water 
competition. 

The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce will continue under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Wheeler of Montana, who 
has already begun his activities with a 
series of hearings in connection with the 
investigation of railroad finance, but the 
hearing set for January 6 was postponed. 
Representative Samuel Rayburn, of Texas, 
who has been chairman of the House 
commitee on interstate commerce for many 
years, has been elected majority leader 
of the House, which means that he will 
be succeeded as chairman of the committee 
by Representative Clarence F. Lea, of 
California. Few changes were expected 
in the membership of the House com- 
mittee but the Senate commitee had three 
vacancies because three Republican mem- 
bers were not re-elected. 

The President did not discuss the rai 
road situation in his message to Congress 


Labor Leader Dies 


Edmund K. Hogan, first vice-presiden 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carn 
died in Chicago, on December 31, 
strepticocci infection of the throat. 
Hogan had been a labor leader for : 
years, and in addition to his office 
the Railway Brotherhood, was a m« 
of the Executive Board of the Cl 
Federation of Labor; director of its s 
ers bureau; and correspondent in Cl 
tor Labor. 
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Bus Transportation 
' -in United States 


Report shows 1,751 common 


carriers with 1935 gross 


of $167,933,000 


rhe sum of $167,933,000 was received in 
1935 by 1,751 common carrier motor bus 
transportation concerns, according to a 
statement by William L. Austin, director 
of the Bureau of the Census. The 1,751 
concerns employed a total of 39,613 persons 
(monthly average) with an annual pay roll 
of $55,267,000. The number of vehicles in 
operation by these concerns in October, 
1935, amounted to 19,182. The month of 
October was chosen as representative for 
the year. Stand-by equipment was not in- 
cluded in the count of vehicles. 

The Middle Atlantic region led all other 
regions in both the number of bus com- 
panies and the amount of revenue. The 
506 concerns located in the three Middle 
Atlantic States received $46,109,000, or 
slightly more than one-fourth the total 
revenue reported by the 1,751 companies. 
Regional data, however, apply only to bus 
concerns whose headquarters are located 
in such areas, but they cover the entire 
business of such concerns whether local, 
regional, or national in scope. 

The motor bus transportation census is 
limited to those companies or unincorpo- 
rated firms which maintained a recogniza- 
ble place of business and were engaged 
primarily in the operation of regular com- 
mon carrier buses. The census is limited 
further by excluding bus lines operated by 
municipalities, by electric railway com- 
panies or their subsidiaries, and directly 
by steam railroads. Some bus business is 
carried on by concerns engaged primarily 
in trucking and will be reported in the 
census of motor trucking for hire. 

Analysis of data for the 1,751 motor bus 
carriers summarized shows that the 251 
concerns engaged primarily in interstate 
business received slightly more than 47 
per cent of total 1935 revenue. These 
same companies employed an average of 
15,847 persons with a total pay roll of $22,- 
580,900 in 1935. These 15,847 persons rep- 
resented 40 per cent of total employees 
and their wages and salaries about 41 per 
cent of the total annual pay roll. 

Interstate operators received the high- 
est average revenue per vehicle. Averages 
for each group were: for interstate, $13,- 
622: intrastate, $6,606; and local, $6,576. 
In a later report the average revenue per 
vehicle will be related to passenger capac- 
ity. Such data will provide some measure 
of equipment utilization. 

Tie number of bus concerns with large 
annal revenue was relatively small, but 
they accounted for most of the receipts. 
Onl. 15.4 per cent (269) of the total num- 
ber of concerns received $100,000 or more 
per -car. This small number, however, ac- 
couned for 83.3 per cent of all revenue. 
The employed 78.9 per cent of all paid 
emp »vees; paid out 82.9 per cent of the 
anny 1 pay roll; and operated 66.8 per 
cent of the vehicles. 

Tl re were 66 concerns, or 3.8 per cent 
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of the total number, that received one- 
half million dollars or more in 1935. The 
total revenue of these concerns amounted 
to $97,356,000 or 58.0 per cent of all rev- 
enue. These same companies employed 53.4 
per cent of all paid employees; paid out 
57.5 per cent of the annual pay roll; sus- 
tained 56.6 per cent of other operating 
expenses (not including depreciation), and 
operated 37.9 per cent of all vehicles. 

This report summarizes only part of the 
information collected on the motor bus 
transportation business. The complete re- 
port, which will be issued in the near fu- 
ture, will show the amount of revenue re- 
ceived from different sources; monthly 
employment figures; employment data for 
one week, showing the number and com- 
pensation of employees by different occu- 
pational groups (executives, clerical, driv- 
ers, maintenance employees, others), and 
a detailed inventory of equipment showing 
capacity and age. 


Brotherhoods Ask Dismissal of 
Power Reverse Gear Complaint 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to dis- 
miss the proceedings on their complaint 
in which they had asked the commission 
to require the equipment of locomotives 
with power reverse gear, because of the 
agreement reached with the railroads last 
summer. 


Foundation for Research in Field 
of Arc Welding 


To encourage study and research in the 
field of arc welding, the Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has completed 
plans for establishing what is known as 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dation. The principal direction of the work 
will be given by Dr. E. E. Dreese, chair- 
man of the department of electrical engi- 
neering, Ohio State University. An an- 
nouncement of the research program will 
be made at an early date. 


Mail Transportation by Rail 


On June 30, 1936, mails were carried 
under authorizations of the Postoffice De- 
partment by 383 companies over 197,564 
miles of railroads. The annual mileage 
of regularly authorized space units of the 
several sizes for carrying mails was 461,- 
948,362, according to the annual report of 
the Postmaster General. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year 
for iniand transportation by railroad 
routes and mail-messenger service was 
$102,000,000, which includes a deficiency 
appropriation of $2,000,000. The expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year were as follows: 
Mail transportation by railroads, $93,991,- 
645; mail-messenger service, $6,875,095; 
other items chargeable to the appropria- 
tion, $788,626; total $101,655,366 (subject 
to adjustment), an increase of $1,979,755 
over those of the preceding year. 

On June 30, 1936, there were 20,256 
mail-messenger routes, a decrease of 246, 
or 1.20 per cent. The annual rate was 
$6,876,265, a decrease of $31,230, or 0.45 
per cent in the annual rate. 
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New Haven Hits 
Federal Control 


Brief attributes road's financial 
difficulties to the effects of 
government operation 


The effects of government management 
of its properties during the federal control 
period, 1918 to 1920, rather than the out- 
side investments of the company, were ré 
sponsible for the subsequent financial dif 
ficulties of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, according to a brief filed by 
the trustees with the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission this week taking sharp issue 
with testimony given by the commission’s 
representatives in connection with its in- 
vestigation of the company’s finances. 

At this hearing accountants for the com- 
mission severely criticised the New Haven 
for losses from outside investments in- 
curred before 1935. The brief states that 
“relying upon the promise of the admin- 
istration that properties would be ‘as scru- 
pulously looked after by the government 
as they could be by the directors of the 
several railway systems’ the New Haven 
subscribed to the so-called standard agree- 
ment. In fact, the New Haven property 
was not as scrupulously looked after by 
the Director General as it would have 
been by its own directors. It was not 
given the return to which it was entitled 
under the standard agreement by reason 
of special conditions relating to additions 
and betterments and per diem charges. 
The number of its employees was increased 
during federal control from 30,000 to 42,- 
000.” It is also stated “that this was 
unnecessary and inefficient is indicated by 
the fact that after the termination of fed- 
eral control it was again reduced to about 
30,000 although ton-miles and passenger- 
miles increased. During the three years 
prior to federal control the New Haven 
had an operating ratio under 70 per cent. 
During the first year of federal control 
it rose to over 86 per cent and in 1919 
to over 87 per cent. In 1920 (including 
two months of federal control and six 
months of guaranty period) the ratio was 
102 per cent.” “In other words,” the brief 
says, “during federal control, while rates 
and wages and control of personnel were 
out of its hands, the operating ratio in- 
creased from 70 to 100 per cent.” The 
brief concludes its government criticism of 


“ 


* government management by saying that “on 


emerging from federal control the New 
Haven found its credit so impaired that 
it could not borrow money except from 
the government.” 

“In the light of the facts as presented 
in the record, the respondent. maintains 
that while it did, prior to 1913, make some 
investments which perhaps should not have 
been made, and while it paid more for 
others than they were worth, such outside 


investments were not the sole or principal 
cause of its financial difficulties. If it 
had been allowed to manage those prop- 


erties as they should have been managed, 
if its earnings and railroad property -had 
not been run down during federal control, 
if it had not been compelled to contribute 
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$14,000,000 to the government, and_ last, 
but not least, if the depression had not 
deprived it of a large part of its gross 
business, it would have been able to carry 
the outside investments and to write them 
off or readjust them in such a way as to 
have absorbed its losses and put the prop- 
erties on a profitable basis. 

“The proof of this contention, we sub- 
mit, is found in what happened during the 
six or eight years prior to the depression, 
when, in spite of the results of govern- 
ment prosecution, federal control and gov- 
ernment loans, the New Haven was able 
to meet all its fixed charges, reduce its 
debt, pay dividends, and still build up its 
surplus very substantially.” 


Proposed Change in Demurrage 
Rules Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from January 1 until Au- 
gust 1 the operation of tariff schedules 
by which the railroads propose to establish 
a proviso in connection with the rules gov- 
erning car demurrage charges applicable 
generally throughout the United States, 
which would permit rail carriers, at their 
option, to terminate the so-called average 
agreement arrangement for any breach of 
the terms thereof by shippers. 


Wabash to Buy Bridge 


The Wabash was authorized by the Fed- 
eral District Court on December 31 to buy 
the combination rail and vehicle bridge 
over the Mississippi river at Hannibal 
from the Hannibal Bridge Company for 
$500,000. In the application for permission 
to buy the bridge, the receivers of the 
railroad said the opening last September 
of the new Mark Twain bridge at Han- 
nibal had reduced the vehicle tolls on the 
other bridge so greatly that it was neces- 
sary to purchase the structure or make a 
new rental agreement. Since 1883 the rail- 
road had been operating the bridge under 
a lease. 


I. C. to Picture “Behind Scenes” 


The 1937 institutional advertising cam- 
paign of the Illinois Central will be de- 
voted to showing the general public views 
behind the scenes in railroading. The Janu- 
ary advertisement will illustrate car re- 
pair shops and carry the headline “Behind 
the Scenes,” which will be the headline 
for the entire series. Copy in the adver- 
tisement will point out progressive de- 
velopments that have taken place recently 
in the car shops to improve equipment 
and service. Each advertisement in the 
series will include a box carrying a per- 
sonal message by L. A. Downs, president. 
The 1937 campagin is scheduled to appear 
in 468 on-line newspapers; of these 26 
will carry monthly insertions of 600 lines 
each, and 442 will have monthly insertions 
of 308 lines each. 


Central Railway Club Annual 
Dinner January 14 
The Forty-eighth annual dinner of the 
Central Railway Club of Buffalo will be 
be held on Thursday, January 14 at 7 
p.m. in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The speaker of the evening will be J. M. 
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Davis, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 

The special train carrying the New York 
delegation will be operated this year by 
the Lackawanna and will leave Hoboken, 
N. J., on January 13 at 6 p.m. For the 
return trip the special train will leave 
Lackawanna Terminal, Buffalo, at 1 a.m. 
Friday morning, January 15, arriving in 
Hoboken at 9:45 a.m. S. F. Pryor, Jr. of 
the Southern Wheel Company, is general 
chairman of the New York Delegation 
committee. Arrangements for the dinner 
are being carried out under the direction 
of Edward F. Ryan, terminal superintend- 
ent of the Baltimore & Ohio, who is gen- 
eral chairman. He is being assisted by the 
following committee chairmen: Reserva- 
tion—F. W. Rogers, freight agent, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; dinner— 
J. J. Brinkworth, assistant superintendent, 
New York Central; reception—H. A. Hob- 
son, superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


Canadian Roads in November 


The Canadian Pacific in November 
earned an operating net of $3,538,651, as 
compared with $3,455,408 for November, 
1935, an increase of $83,243. Gross totaled 
$12,116,559, showing an increase of $257,- 
552, while operating expenses at $8,577,907 
showed an increase of $174,308. 

For the eleven months operating net to- 
taled $19,769,303, against $19,091,510 for 
the corresponding period of 1935, an in- 
crease of $677,793. Gross for the period 
at $126,309,559 was larger by $8,211,921, 
while operating expenses at $106,540,256 
showed an increase of $7,534,128. 

The Canadian National in November had 
gross revenues totaling $16,151,674, an in- 
crease of $903,968 over the corresponding 
month of 1935. Operating expenses were 
$13,768,403, an increase of $849,852 over 
the preceding year. Net operating revenue 
for the month amounted to $2,383,271, ex- 
ceeding that of November, 1935, by $54,116. 

For the eleven months operating revenues 
totaled $169,386,264, an increase of $11, 
215,644 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1935. Operating expenses 
totaled $157,159,013, showing an increase 
of $11,080,173 over the similar period of 
last year. Net operating revenue of the 
system for the eleven months amounted to 
$12,227,251, an increase of $135,471 over 
the similar period of 1935. 


Atlantic Shippers Board 


The docket of the Thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board, which will be held Jan- 
uary 20 and 21 at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, includes the election of officers 
and discussions of several subjects of 
mutual interest to shippers and railroads. 

Among the subjects to be considered are 
the railroads’ program for building new 
equipment; government ownership of rail- 
roads; co-ordination of intrastate and in- 
terstate motor vehicles for hire; freight 
loss and damage prevention; the usual 
analysis of the trend of commodity ship- 
ments anticipated in the first quarter of 
1937; and probable legislative proposals 
to the Seventy-fifth Congress and their 
effect upon shippers and railroads. At a 


luncheon on January 21 William H. Day, 


January 9, 1937 


manager, transportation bureau, Bosion 
Chamber of Commerce, will speak on “7 ine 
Relationship of Shipper and Carrier” 


$50,000,000 Apportioned for Grade 
Crossing Work 


The Secretary of Agriculture on Decem- 
ber 29 apportioned to the various states 
$125,000,000 of regular federal aid for im- 
provement of the federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, $25,000,000 for improvement of sec- 
ondary or farm-to-market roads, and $50,- 
000,000 for elimination of hazards at grade 
crossings. The new apportionments are 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, 
and are in addition to the $200,000,000 
program now under way. The states are 
required to match the funds for improve- 
ment of the federal-aid system and for 
secondary roads. It is not required that 
the grade crossing funds be matched. Reg- 
ulations under which the two new funds 
will be administered are now being pre- 
pared. 

The amounts apportioned are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Apportionment of Grade Crossing Funds 
for the Fiscal Year 1938 
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Legislative Policies of the Short 
Line Association 


The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation has issued a review of the legis- 
lative policies of the association for the 
period from 1913 to 1936 and the present 
policy of the association. 

“The association will support, in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress,” says the ass0- 
ciation, “bills enabling the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to _ establish 
through routes and joint rates when found 
to be in the public interest; the Petten- 
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gill fourth section bill, repealing the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act, and 
the bills for the regulation of water car- 
riers. The association will also urge the 
discontinuance of subsidies to and equaliza- 
tion of the tax burden upon all forms of 
transportation; will urge the repeal of 
the land-grant rate statutes; and endeavor 
to obtain relief from financial burdens 
incident to the separation of highway 
grade crossings. It will also oppose those 
bills which add expenses to the operation 
of the railroads without at the same time 
improving the service to the using public.” 


Prohibition of Transporiation of 
Prison-Made Goods Upheld 


In a unanimous decision written by 
Chief Justice Hughes the Supreme Court 
this week upheld the constitutionality of 
the Ashurst-Sumners act which makes it 
unlawful to knowingly transport in inter- 
state or foreign commerce goods made by 
convict labor into any state where the 
goods are intended to be received, pos- 
sessed, sold or used in violation of its 
laws, and provides further that packages 
containing convict-made goods must be 
plainly labeled so as to show the names 
and address of shipper and consignee, the 
nature of the contents, and the name and 
location of the penal or reformatory in- 
stitution where they are produced. The 
court held that this act was a valid ex- 
ercise of the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce. 

The case was instituted by the Ken- 
tucky Whip & Collar Company against the 
Illinois Central and arose over a refusal 


of the railroad to transport products manu-* 


factured by this company in one of the 
Kentucky state prisons with the use of 
convict labor. Close observers of the court 
see in the decision an indication on the 
part of the court that it may allow the 
federal government to prohibit the trans- 
portation of goods into states where the 
sale of goods produced with child labor 
or under low wage and long hour condi- 
tions is prohibited. The decision has 
heartened those advocates of congression- 
al action in regard to wages and hours 
who feel that a constitutional amendment 
is not necessary to accomplish this action. 
The government and the attorneys-general 
of New York and Minnesota filed briefs 
at “friends of the court.” The attorney 
for the railroad contended that its only 
interest in the case was a decision as to 
whether or not it was unlawful for it to 
transport prison made goods into states 
where their sale or use was prohibited. 


Club Meetings 


L. W. Wallace, director, Equipment Re- 
search division of the Association of 
American Railroads, Planning and Re- 
search department, will present a paper on 
“Air Conditioning of Passenger Cars” at 
this month’s meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club, to be held on Friday, Jan- 
uary 15, at 7:45 p.m. in the auditorium of 
the Engineering Societies building, 29 
Wes: 39th street, New York. 

J. M. R. Fairbairn, chief engineer of the 
Canedian Pacific, will present a paper on 
The Importance of Track Structure in 
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Railroad Transportation” at the January 
12 meeting of the New England Railroad 
Club to be held in the Hotel Touraine, 


Boston, Mass. The meeting as usual will 
open with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on January 11 at 8:15 
p.m. in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. Dr. 
Charles Camsell, deputy minister, Depart- 
ment of Mines of Canada, will be the 
speaker. 

The Western Railway Club’s first meet- 
ing of the year will be held on January 
18 at 8 p.m. in the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. A paper on “Car Design” will be 
presented by W. H. Mussey, research en- 
gineer, Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company. A reception and dinner 
will precede the meeting. 

Lawford H. Fry, railway engineer, 
Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
presented a paper on “Notes on Locomo- 
tive Testing With a Glance at History” 
at the last meeting of the Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh which was held on Decem- 
ber 17, 1936. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha will hold its next meeting on Jan- 
uary 14 in the Omaha, Nebr., passenger 
station of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. F. M. Rezner will speak on load- 
ing of small and light scrap iron. 

W. J. Eck, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern, was to be the speak- 
er at the meeting of the Railroad Enthu- 
siasts, Washington Division, on January 9. 


Railroad Not Liable for Money 
Stolen in Mail 


The Illinois Supreme court at Spring- 
field, on December 16, ruled that the IlIli- 
nois Central is not liable for the loss of 
$21,974 which was stolen in 1929 while 
being carried by registered mail from a 
Chicago bank to the Franklin Coal Com- 
pany at Royalton, Ill. The Aetna Insur- 
ance Company sued the railroad in the 
Cook County Circuit court, and won judg- 
ment, which was affirmed by the Appellate 
court. 

The Illinois Appellate Court held that 
since it appeared that the pouch containing 
the currency was stolen because of lack 
of protection supplied it when the entire 
train crew was engaged elsewhere in gen- 
eral railroad duties and that none of the 
employees that handled the pouch had 
‘aken any oath prescribed by law for em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department nor 
was any hired or paid by the latter de- 
partment. Under these circumstances the 
bank’s assignee was held entitled to re- 
cover. Aetna Ins. Co. v. Illinois Central, 
283 Ill. Appl. 527. 

The Appellate Court, rejected, as a 
minor point, the railroad’s contention that 
“where the Post Office Department im- 
poses a fine upon a railroad mail contractor 
for alleged delinquencies, its action in so 
doing constitutes an election of remedies 
and exhausts the only remedy available” 
and “the government having levied a $50 
fine against the railroad has elected the 
remedy it desired to pursue. This remedy 
was an exclusive remedy and exhausted 
the rights of the government or any one 
else against the railroad.” U.S. v. Atl. 
Coast Line, 215 Fed. 56. affirming U. S. 
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v. same 206 Fed. 190. The Circuit Court 


of Appeals in that case sustained the hold- 
ing of the District judge that because of 
the contract between the parties and the 
facts, the postmaster general intended the 
fine as an exclusive remedy. “But” the 


Appellate Court said, “the government is 


not a party to this proceeding, and plain- 


tiff’s right of action, if it has one, is not 
based upon the theory of any privity of 
contract, or because of any interest that 
it may have in any contract between the 
carrier and the government, but upon the 
ground of tort liability, and we hold that 
the contention of defendant is not a meri- 
torious one. This judgment was reversed 
by the Supreme court which ruled that 
one who chooses to send a valuable parcel 
by mail becomes bound by the govern- 
ment’s selection of agents and its con- 


tracts with the forwarding companies. 


1937 Viewed with Optimism 


Generally favorable comment on railway 
conditions in 1936 and expressions of 
optimism as to prospects for 1937 char- 
acterized the year-end pronouncements of 
railroad executives. Among those making 
such statements were A. D. McDonald, 
president of the Southern Pacific; M. W. 
Clement, president of the Pennsylvania; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio; and H. D. Pollard, receiver 
for the Central of Georgia. 

Mr. McDonald pointed out how the rail- 
roads, encouraged by increasing business, 
“moved forward with quickened pace in 
1936.” While, he continued, certain as- 
pects of this advance were so spectacular 
as to seem like “a sudden renaissance” of 
railroading, the situation has actually been 
one of steady progress throughout the de- 
pression. Mr. McDonald next cited sev- 
eral outstanding developments in passenger 
and freight service before proceeding to 
his brief review of Southern Pacific opera- 
tions in 1936 and outline of its plans for 
1937. Continuation of the forward move- 
ment, he concluded, depends upon the vol- 
ume of traffic received by the railroads; 
and “the conditions imposed by law and 
regulation under which they operate in 
competition with other forms of transpor- 
tation, and whether or not they are singled 
out for special burdens and restrictions as 
compared with other industries.” 

Mr. Clement’s statement was a list of 
the “notable advances which have been 
made by the railroads during the year 
just ending.” In this connection he cited 
the upturn in employment; the greatly- 
expanded usefulness of rail transport 
through faster and more convenient sched- 
ules and pick-up and delivery service; bet- 
ter relationships between management and 
labor, as evidenced by efforts of both rail- 
road and labor executives to settle at the 
conference table, instead of by legislation, 
matters which mutually concern them; the 
success of the ‘railroads’ public relations 
activities; and the progress in improving 
railroad facilities. Concluding, Mr. 
Clement considered it “important to point 
out” that “if current uncertainties, legis- 
lative and regulative, could be removed, the 
railroads of this country would be in a 
position through steadily increasing em- 
ployment and purchases to give returning 
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prosperity a continuing and greater im- 
petus than could come from perhaps any 
other source.” 

Mr. Willard, in his New Year greeting 
to B. & O. and Alton employees called 
attention to the fact that the former road 
is beginning the 110th year of its existence. 
He referred to the “trying years” of the 
depression in which the railroads “have 
made a showing of which they need not 
be ashamed.” In the latter connection he 
cited such developments as air conditioning, 
more frequent and faster services and re- 
duced fares, all of which have restored to 
the railroads much of the business “which 
had gradually been diverted to other trans- 
portation agencies.” 

Mr. Pollard called 
progress for the railroads,” citing in this 
connection several developments. Among 
the latter he referred to the increase in 
railway employment to a point “higher 
than at any time in the past five years.” 
Mr. Pollard added that “few experienced 
railway men are now without employment” 
—many railroads “have recalled all em- 
ployees furloughed during the slack years, 
and are going outside for the employment 
of new men.” 


1936 “a year of 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Atuiep Rattway SuPppPry Assoctation.—F, W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master_Black- 
smiths’ Association, International ' Railway 
General Foremen’s Association and the Mas- 
ter Boiler Makers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC Or- 
FIcers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acen*s.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill, Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1937, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. a. Of H. Ja 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 15-17, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAy ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott. Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, January 15-16, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

AmeERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, IIl. 

American RatLway Bripce anp Buriptne Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Till. Annual meeting, 1937, Chicago, 
Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 

American RatLway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

American Rarttway DeveELopMENT AsSOCIATION. 
—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
Louisville, Ky. 

AmeErRICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Division IV.— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Til. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, II 

Amertcan Rattway MacAztne Epitors’ Assocta- 
rt10oN.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForemMen’s Assocta- 
Ttion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN Snort Line Ratiroap AssociaTION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 

—C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New York, 

x. ¥ 

Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 

American Transit Assoctation.—Guy C. Heck- 

er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
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AMERICAN Woop PreESERVERS’ AssocrtaTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 26-28, 
1937, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLroaps.—H. J. 
woe Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
3 Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section —R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, III. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
oe 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Chicago, Ill 
Division II.—Transportation.—L. R. 
aan, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1937, Palmer House, 
Chicago, TI. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, March 15-16, 1937, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicao, 
Til. Annual meeting, June 16-23, 1937, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by 
Railway Supply Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 15-17, 
1937, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 
pees Bldg., Washington, 


Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation Department.—E. H. Bunnell. Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 

Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, 
ay pecans Bldg., Washington, 


Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D a 

AssocIaTION oF Rattway CrLatm AcGeEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
May 26-28, 1937, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELectricaLt ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

BripGE anpD Buttp1Inc Suppty MeEn’s Assocta- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Canaptan Rattway Crus.—C. R: Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DeEPaRTMENT Orrficers’ Assocration.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, III. 

Car Foremen’s AssocraTIon or Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except Tune, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car Foremen’s AssocraTIon or St. Louris, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, Fast 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except June, July and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CenTRAL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 

. Reed. 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
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second Thursday of each month except ]-); 
et and August, Hotel Statler, Bu; ilo, 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fue. Associatios.— 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engin 
Association.) 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway_ GENERAL Foremen’s 
AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Walasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Master Bracksm:;us’ 
AssociaTIon.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssocIATION.—<A 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, Y. 


ers’ 


nnual meeting, September, 1937, Hotel 
. Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND l 7ILI- 


TIES CoOMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, August 31-September 3, 1937, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

NationaL Rartway APPLIANCES ASSOCIAT.oON.— 
C. H. White (Pres. and Sec’y), Room 1826, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, Exhibit 
at A. R. E. A. Convention, March 15-18 

_ 1937, The Coliseum, Chicago, III. : 

New Encianp Rairtroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr. 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New _ York Rattroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet. 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

PactFic_ Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 

O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu. 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Rartway Ctus oF PitrssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway EL ectricaL Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assoctation.—P. A, 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

RatLway Fuet anD TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1660 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

Rattway Suppry MANuFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Store Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, June 16-23, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J 

RaAILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R., Division I. 

Rattway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T, F, Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1937, Chicago, III. 

Stcnat Appirance AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R, 
Signal Section. 

Soctety or Orricers, Unitep AsSocrATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1937, 
Richmond, Va. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CiuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AsSOCIATION oF Car SeErRvVICE OfFFI- 
cers.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa 
vannah, Ga. Annual meeting, January 21, 
1937, Southern Railway General Office Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Toot ForemMen Svupptiers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rartrway Crius.—R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “fA,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. f 

Track Suprry Assoctation.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. ; 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assocratron.—(See Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa 
tion.) 

WestTerRN Rattway Crus.—cC. L. Emerson. ©. M., 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Til. Regular mectings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, II. 


Continued on next left-han’ page 
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One of six Southern Pacific 4-8-4 Type Locomotives recently delivered 
by Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 
has ordered two locomotives of the 2-6-6-2 
type, from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN, reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 21 as inquiring for five passenger 
locomotives of the 4-6-4 type, has ordered 
this equipment from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These locomotives are 
designed for high speed in through serv- 
ice between New York and Buffalo. They 
will be equipped with 80-in. driving wheels. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louis contemplates buying 500 box cars. 


Tue ANAcOoNDA CoppeR MINING Com- 
PANY is inquiring for 200 ore cars of 50 
tons’ capacity. 


Tue DoMINION STEEL & CoAL CorPoRA- 
TION, Lrp., has ordered 100 hopper cars 
from the Eastern Car Company, Ltd. 


Goprrey L. Casot, INc., has ordered 10 
special hopper cars of 35 tons’ capacity 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE has ordered 25 
caboose cars from the Magor Car Corpo- 
ration. 


Tue WHeetinc & LAKE Erte has or- 
dered 250 hopper cars of 60 tons’ capacity 
from its own shops. 


Tue PuHetrs Dopnce Corp. is inquiring 
for 25, 50 or 100 air dump cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL 
ComPANy is inquiring for 30 air dump cars 
of 30 cu. yd. capacity. 


THE VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY has 
ordered one tank car of 40 tons’ capacity 
from the General American Transporation 
Corp. 


Tue CLINCHFIELD is inquiring for 1,250 
freight cars, including 800 hopper cars, 
200 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 
250 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco & ILtt1Nnors MIDLAND is 
inquiring for 100 hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity, and 100 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
25 steel dry bulk cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, and 50 stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
from the Greenville Steel Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 5. 


Tue Curcaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 1,000 freight cars, including 
500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity, from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, and 500 
automobile box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
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from the Mount Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 28 and December 12, 1936. 


THE MiIssourt-KaNsAs-TEXAs is in- 
quiring for 1,250 freight cars, including 
500 gondola cars of 40 tons’ capacity; 100 
automobile cars of 40 tons’ capacity with 
side doors and to be equipped with load- 
ers; 150 automobile cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity, of which 125 are to have side doors 
and 25 are to have side and end doors and 
to be equipped with loaders; 500 stock cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity. 


THe New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts 
has ordered 500 steel, high-side, drop-end 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 25 
steel, dry bulk cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; 500 box cars from the General 
American Transportation Corp., 100 auto- 
furniture cars from the Ralston Steel Car 
Company and 75 hopper cars from the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, all of 50 tons’ capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE Pere MARQUETTE has ordered 10 
baggage-express cars from the St. Louis 
Car Company. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has placed an 
order for 20 passengers coaches with the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


Tue Mitssourt-KANSAS-TEXAS is in- 
quiring for three dining cars, one lounge 
car and 25 chair cars, the latter to be air 
conditioned. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO has ordered 
10 horse-express cars from the St. Louis 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 5. 


Tue Curtcaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 23 Challenger-type coaches from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
12, 1936. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered 6,000 
tons 112-lb. rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


THE MAINE CENTRAL has ordered 3,500 
tons 112-lb. rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD has placed orders for 2,500 tons of 
rail with the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and 2,500 tons with the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, for delivery during the 
first quarter of 1937. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE CONNECTICUT COMPANY, an affiliate 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, has received delivery of one 31- 
passenger bus from the Twin Coach Com- 
pany. 
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The General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation has moved its New 
York office from 122 East 42nd 
to 50 West 50th street. 


Street 


The Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, Chicago, has moved its office 
at New York City from 90 West Broad- 
way to 230 Park Avenue, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 


The Worthington Pump & Machin. 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., on Jan- 
uary 1, absorbed its subsidiary, the Wor- 
thington Company, Inc., with offices at 
Seattle, Was; San Francisco, Cal., Los 
Angeles and El Paso, Texas. 


E. T. Schroeder, who has been asso- 
ciated with the O’Fallon Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., for 16% years has resigned 
to enter business for himself as a railway 
supply representative, with offices in the 
Syndicate Trust building, St. Louis. 


George B. Christian, formerly sales 
engineer, western territory, for the Wine 
Railway Appliance Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager, with headquarters as here- 
tofore at Toledo, and Cleon M. Hanna- 
ford, has been appointed sales engineer, 
western territory, with headquarters at 
Toledo. 


B. C. Wilkerson, who until recently 
serviced Elesco equipment on the railroads 
in New England for The Superheater 
Company, has been appointed chief east- - 
ern service engineer of The Superheater 
Company, New York, and Frank W. 
Smith, who has been for a long time in 
the engineering department of The Super- 
heater Company, has been appointed ser- 
vice engineer with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding to the activities of Mr. 
Wilkerson in New England. 


The American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., is the new name of the com- 
pany previously known as the American 
Chain Company, Inc.; W. B. Lashar is 
chairman of the board; W. T. Morris, 
president; Wilmot F. Wheeler, execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer; A. P. 
Van Schaick, vice-president in charge of 
sales; C. G. Williams, vice-president in 
charge of production; W. M. Wheeler, 
secretary; Frederick C. Geier, assistant 
secretary; and Stanley Mann, comptrol- 
ler. The general executive offices remain 
at Bridgeport, Conn., and 230 Park ave- 
nue, New York. 


The Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Swissvale, Pa., has made organiza- 
tion changes in the sales and engineering 
departments effective January 1, as fol- 
lows: B. T. Anderson has been appointed 
general sales manager, with headquarters 
at Swissvale; H. W. Griffin, assistant to 
eastern manager, New York; H. Mc- 
Cready, district. manager, New York, re- 
porting to the eastern manager; E. A. 
Warner, assistant district manager, New 
York; George Marloff, district manager, 
Chicago, reporting to the western mama- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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You have read about Jim Evans in the Railway Mechanical Engineer and 
sympathized with his problems. A few days ago he found the Booster a 
"life saver." 

He was right up against it for an engine for a heavy fast freight. The 
regular engine was delayed by a firebox patch—the shop air compressor 
broke down and the job just couldn't be finished in time. 

He had to send out a lighter engine to haul the train. But it had a Booster. 

The added power of the Booster enabled the locomotive to start the 
train and get it over the ruling grade. 

Schedules were maintained and 
there were no “explanations” to 
worry about. 

On any locomotive the Booster 
places it in the class above in the 
hauling capacity. 





Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 





F tANKLIN RAILWAY SupPLy ComPANy, Nc. 


: NEW YoRK > CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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ger; W. W.. Talbert, assistant district 
manager, Chicago; S. J. Turreff, resident 
manager, St. Louis, Mo., reporting to the 
western manager at Chicago, vice H. R. 
Sheene, retired; C. R. Beall, chief en- 
gineer, reporting to the general manager, 
with headquarters at Swissvale, in place 
of L. F. Howard, retired; L. O. Gron- 
dahl, director, research and engineering, 
reporting to the general manager, with 
headquarters at Swissvale. 


Herman H. Lind has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the American 
Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet Man- 





Herman H. Lind 


ufacturers, with headquarters in the 
Guardian building, Cleveland, Ohio. For 
17. years Mr. Lind was engaged in ac- 
counting, engineering, production and sales 
work in the manufacturing field. From 
1923 to 1930 he was active in consulting 
and negotiating work for various manu- 
facturers. In the latter year he became 
general manager of the Malleable Iron 
Research Institute, and from July, 1932, 
through 1936 was general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Tell Berna has been appointed general 
manager of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, 10525 Carnegie 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding Her- 





Tell Berna 


man H. Lind who is now executive vice- 
president of the American Institute of 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers. Mr. 
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Berna is a graduate of Cornell University, 
where he received the degree of mechanical 
engineer. For the past six years he has 
been general sales manager of the Nation- 
al Acme Company of Cleveland. Prior 
thereto he was successively sales manager 
of the Union Twist Drill Company, Athol, 
Mass.; the G. A. Gray Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and manager of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, office of Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Wilbur D. Cloud, assistant resident 
manager of the General Railway Signal 
Company, has been appointed resident 
manager of the New York office, in charge 
of the eastern district. Mr. Cloud was 
born in Iowa on July 4, 1886. He was 
educated in the public and high schools 
at Davenport, Iowa. His first railroad 
experience was in the engineering depart- 
ment as rodman on preliminary surveys, 
and after serving in all capacities up to 
instrument man in Iowa, Tennessee, Texas 
and Louisiana, he was draftsman and assis- 
tant engineer on railway maintenance. In 
December, 1909, he entered the service of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as 
draftsman in the signal department at To- 
peka, Kan. Subsequently he became chief 
draftsman, construction foreman, and assis- 
tant supervisor, handling all classes of es- 
timating, design and construction pertain- 
ing to signal work. On April 1, 1915, he 
resigned to go as circuit draftsman with 
the Central of Georgia, at Savannah, Ga. 
Later he was promoted to inspector, which 





Wilbur D. Cloud 


position he held until he became sales- 
engineer for the General Railway Signal 
Company in August, 1920, and in May, 
1936, he was appointed assistant resident 
manager, at New York. 


OBITUARY 


Raymond C. Dudley, who retired as 
president of the Chicago Cleveland Car 
Roofing Company, Chicago, in 1925, died 
in that city on January 3 of heart failure. 
He had been connected with the railway 
supply business since 1906. 


Theodore H. Goodnow, vice-president 
of the Camel Sales Company, Chicago, 
subsidiary of the Youngstown Steel Door 
Company, died in Oak Park, IIl., on Jan- 
uary 1 of pneumonia. He was born at 
Lathrop, Mo., on July 22, 1872, and entered 
railway service in 1890 with the Lake 
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Shore & Michigan Southern (now prt oj 
the New York Central) at the Norwalk 
Ohio, shops. In 1906 Mr. Goodnow, was 
promoted to master car builder, which 
position he held until January, 1912, when 
he resigned to become general superinten. 
dent of the car shops of the Armour Car 
Lines. In August, 1912, he was app inted 
assistant superintendent and subsequently 
superintendent of the car department oj 
the Chicago & North Western, which: posi- 
tion he held until February, 1924, when he 
was elected vice-president of the Ryan Car 





Theodore H. Goodnow 


Company. In September of that year he 
was elected vice-president of the Camel 
Sales Company, the position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his death. 


Construction 





GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—This_ com- 
pany has awarded a contract to the O. W. 
Burke Company, Detroit, for the construc- 
tion at Detroit of a storage warehouse 
building approximately 572 feet in length, 
69 feet in width at the west end, and 139 
feet at the east end. The structure will 
consist of reinforced concrete foundation 
walls; a concrete floor on earth fill at 
truck-platform and car-deck level; struc- 
tural steel framework with column spac- 
ing 40 ft. by 48 ft. centers with 18 ft. 
clear height below trusses; 8-in. exterior 
brick walls and three 12-in. interior fire 
walls; steel roof decking covered with 
built-up smooth surface asphalt roofing: 
manually-operated doors on track and 
street sides, including two large doors on 
the latter for access to a depressed en- 
closed truckway; together with paving, 
drainage, and a depressed service track 
along the north side of the building. Es 


timated cost is $100,000. 


New York CentTraAt-Ertre-LenicH VAal- 
LEY-DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved a low bid of Foley 
Brothers, Inc.,, New York, of $347,746, fot 
the elimination of the Transit Road cross 
ings of these railroads in the vill:ge 0! 


Depew, N. Y. 


Continued on next left-ha. i page 
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A COMPLETE BRICK ARCH 


is essential to full fuel economy! 
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ation Security Brick Arch design is based on a economy suffers. An arch, incomplete 
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omy broad experience with every type of by a single course of brick, is reduced 


There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


pac locomotive in every class of service and in its effectiveness. The gases are not 
5 it. " 

slag _ extends over many years. properly mixed and the fines escape, 
fire 

with Arch design is an engineering problem 
fing; 
and 
$s on Arch Company engineers. . ' 

a At every boiler wash period be sure a 
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Unless a complete arch is maintained, complete arch is installed. 
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Financial 





ABERDEEN & RockrisH.—-Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to issue 
$106,000 of serial refunding 4% per cent 
bonds to be sold at their principal amount 
and accrued interest, the proceeds to be 
used in the repayment of a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
for other purposes. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Mo- 
for Acquisition—Examiner Robert. R. 
Hendon of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a proposed report has recom- 
mended that the Southern Kansas Stage 
Lines be permitted to purchase the proper- 
ty and operating rights of the Silver Star 
Stages, the Central Kansas Bus Line, and 
the Weaver Truck Lines, subject to the 
condition that such steps will promptly be 
taken as are legally possible and neces- 
sary to effect acquisition by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe from the General Im- 
provement Company of all interest which 
the latter owns in the Southern Kansas 
Stage Lines. 


Atcutson, TopEKA & SAntTA FE.—Ac- 
quisition.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to acquire control of the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande by purchase of the 
capital stock. The commission also author- 
ized the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
to purchase certain properties of the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande and the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe to lease all properties 
of the Fort Worth & Rio Grande except 
those to be purchased by the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas. The commission 
also authorized the St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas to operate under trackage 
rights over part of the main line of the 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande from a con- 
nection with the latter’s South Belt line, 
at Belt Junction, Texas, to a point 1,000 
feet southwest thereof, in or near Fort 
Worth. The commission has also issued 
a supplemental order modifying its con- 
solidation plan so as to assign the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande to system No. 17, 
Santa Fe, instead of to system No. 19, 
Rock Island-Frisco. 


Cuicaco & NortH WesterN.—Abandon- 
ment—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany to abandon parts of its line between 
Manning, Ia., and Harlan, 21.5 miles, and 
to operate over the tracks of the Chicago 
Great Western. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Gutr.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to assume and guarantee payment of 
part or all of the principal and interest of 
$5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds of the 
Union Terminal Company of Dallas, Tex. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon operation on_ its 
branch line from Walsenburg, Colo., to 
Trinidad, 48.55 miles, and to operate joint- 
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ly over the tracks of the Colorado & 
Southern between these two points. 


Dcu_utH, SoutH SHoreE & ATLANTIC.— 
Reorganization—This company has filed 
a plan of reorganization with the federal 
district court, district of Minnesota, fourth 
division, and with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Erte.—A bandonment.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its line 
from Highland Mills, N. Y. to West Corn- 
wall, 7.08 miles. 


GuLr, Mopite & NortTHEeRN.—Notes.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $800,000 of 3 per cent secured 
serial notes to be sold at par and dated 
January 1, 1937. They will mature in 
$100,000 installments on January 1 of each 
year from 1938 to 1945. Authority has 
also been asked to pledge $1,200,000 of this 
company’s first mortgage 5 per cent Series 
C gold bonds as security for this issue. 
The proceeds will be used to retire out- 
standing obligations. 


Lone IstAnp.—Bonds.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized this company to issue $10,000,000 
of 4 per cent refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, to be sold at 10334 and accrued in- 
terest, the proceeds to be used to provide 
funds to meet certain 1937 maturities and 
to reimburse the treasury for capital ex- 
penditures. The commission has also au- 
thorized the Pennsylvania to assume obli- 
gation and liability as guarantor for these 
bonds. 


McCioup River.—Merger—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
has authorized the merger of the prop- 
erties and operating rights of the McCloud 
Transportation Company in the McCloud 
River Railroad Company. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—A bandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
a part of its Sewickley branch extending 
about 1.5 miles beyond the 
branch junction to Trauger, Pa. 


Bess 
29eSsemer 


SavANNAH & ATLANTA—Trustee Ap- 
pointments Ratified—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ratified 
the appointments of Charles E. Gay, Jr, 
and D. G. Fogarty as trustees of the prop- 
erty of this company. 


SEABOARD AiR LINE.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for an issue of $2,500,000 of 3% 
per cent equipment trust certificates to 
be issued by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and sold to the Prudential 
Company of America at 97.72 and accrued 
dividends. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
this company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $1,590,000 of 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates to be is- 
sued by the Equitable Trust Company of 
Baltimore, Md., as trustee, and sold at 
101.41 and accrued dividends to Stroud 
& Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY. — Icorganization. — 
This company has filed a plan of reorgani- 
zation in the federal district court for the 
southern district of California, Northern 
division, at San Francisco, Calif., and with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan. 5 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 53.95 52.42 43.49 
Average price of 20 repre- " 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.64 83.53 77.74 


VAL LEY 


Lehigh Valley Shops at Sayre, Pa., Complete 1000th Coal Car 


The construction of this thousand cars in a building program which will keep the shops on a full 
time schedule for some time represents materials and wages totaling $1,755,000, giving employme 


to 475 men working some 2,750,000 hours. 
to the Lehigh Valley financed the program. 


Public Works Administration funds in the form 
In recent months, work has increased 39 per cent of 


of loans 


locomotive rehabilitation at Sayre shops. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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m4 The best policy is the safest policy. When fire- 
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on boxes are to be replaced have your mechanical de- 

4 partment ask the Elesco service man to inspect the 
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eat superheater units... he is at the service of your rail- 

3.49 

_ road and will tell whether it would be safe to further 
employ the superheater units in their present condi- 
tion, or whether for safety’s sake they should be sent 
to our plant for remanufacture. 











"THE SUPERHEATER company 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


a) Pdi OO OU 





Canada: 
60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building The Superheater Company, Limited 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
hone A-1121 
jou Superheaters = Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheater Pyrometers - American Throttles 


Tangential Steam Dryers 
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EXECUTIVE 


John G. Lonsdale, co-trustee of. the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, has resigned as 
chairman of the Board of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., in order to “take on added 
duties as co-trustee” of the railroad. Mr. 
Lonsdale’s office is at St. Louis. 


J. C. Yocum, manager of the safety 
department of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to 
assistant to the vice-president and general 
manager, to succeed E. E. Nicoles, who 
has been assigned to special duties. 


E. E. McCarty, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
La Junta, Colo., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operations, with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective January 10, to succeed G. W. 
Lupton, who has retired after 44 years 
of active service with the Santa Fe. 


Ernest L. Smithers, who has retired 
as vice-president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at New York, ef- 
fective January 1, as noted in the Railway 
Age of December 26, was born on Novem- 
ber 18, 1867, at St. Albans, England. He 
received his education in private schools in 
England and on December 1, 1884, he en- 
tered the service of the St. Louis & Cairo 
(now Mobile & Ohio). Subsequently until 
1886 Mr. Smithers was clerk in the freight 
office of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago and clerk for the Cleveland, 
Akron & Columbus (now Pennsylvania) at 
Akron, Ohio. He was secretary to the 
president of the Louisville & Nashville at 
New York from 1886 until 1889 when he 
became clerk in the treasurer’s office and 
in 1901 he became transfer agent. He 
served as assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer from 1902 until 1916. Mr. 
Smithers was appointed vice-president on 
April 20, 1916, and has been a director 
since April 7, 1926, in which capacity he 
will continue. 


George D. Brooke, whose election to 
the newly-created position of executive 
vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Peie Marquette—all members of the 
so-called Van Sweringen group—was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
26, has been in railroad service for 34 
years, the last 12 years of which have been 
with the C. & O., and affiliated lines. Mr. 
Brooke was born on September 15, 1878, 
at Sutherlin, Va. Graduating from the 
Virginia Military Institute in 1900, he 
commenced his railway career in July, 
1902, with the Baltimore & Ohio, as a rod- 
man. From August to December, 1902, he 
was a levelman and from the end of this 
period to May, 1904, he served as a tran- 
sitman. For the following six months he 
had the title of field engineer, then being 
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appointed assistant engineer, in which ca- 
pacity he served successively at Baltimore 


and Cumberland, Md., and at Morgan- 





George D. Brooke 


town, W. Va., until July, 1908, when he 
was appointed assistant division engineer 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. From July, 1909, to 
March, 1911, he was division engineer at 
Baltimore, and at the end of this period 
he became assistant engineer in the op- 
erating department. On February 1, 1912, 
Mr. Brooke was advanced to assistant su- 
perintendent at Cumberland, and in Sep- 
tember of that year he was promoted to 
superintendent, serving in this capacity 
until May, 1918, at Winchester, Va., Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, and Cumberland. From May 
to June, 1918, he was a special representa- 
tive of the transportation department at 
Baltimore, then entering the service of the 
United States Railroad Administration as 
supervisor in the operating division, Al- 
legheny region, at Philadelphia, Pa., which 
position he held until March, 1919, when 
he resumed his connection with the Balti- 
more & Ohio as superintendent of trans- 
portation at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Brooke 
first entered the service of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio in August, 1924, as assistant to 
the vice-president at Richmond, Va. In 
October, 1926, he was advanced to general 
manager, and in the spring of 1930 he was 
appointed also vice-president. In 1933 Mr. 
Brooke was given the title of vice-presi- 
dent-operation and engineering-of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (the Nickel Plate), 
with headquarters at Cleveland. He was 
holding this position at the time of his re- 
cent appointment as executive vice-presi- 
dent of these companies and of the Pere 
Marquette, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Brooke has been active in the affairs 
of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation and served as president in 1930- 
a. 


OPERATING 


W. E. Robinson, superintendent of the 
Moncton division of the Canadian Na- 
tional, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Halifax division, with 
headquarters at Halifax, N. S., succeed- 
ing W. R. Fitzmaurice, who has retired. 
H. V. Musgrave, assistant superintend- 
ent, Halifax, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Moncton division, with 
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headquarters at Moncton, N. B. E. P. El. 
liott, port agent, Halifax, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent and port 
agent at Halifax. R. E. Orr, assistant 
superintendent of the Belleville division, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Stratford division, with headquarters at 
Stratford, succeeding C. J. McKeough, 
who has retired. W. K. Rogers, chief 
despatcher of the London division, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Belleville division, with headquarters at 
Belleville, Ont. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


I. R. Estus has been appointed auditor 
of the Northeast Oklahoma, with head- 
quarters at Miami, Okla., to succeed R, C, 
Jones, retired. 


Ralph M. Hogin, chief clerk to the 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Chicago, has been promoted to co:np- 
troller, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding L. C. Deming, who is retiring, 


Henry D. Jouett, assistant to vice- 
president, New York Central, has assumed 
the duties of the superintendent of insur- 
ance, succeeding C. J. Parker, who has 
retired. The title of superintendent of in- 
surance has been abolished. 


Harry C. Oswald, assistant secretary 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., retired from that posi- 
tion on December 31, under the company’s 
pension regulations. Mr. Oswald entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific on 





Harry C. Oswald 


October 1, 1887, as correspondence clerk 
in the office. of the assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, Montreal, becoming invoice 
clerk in the purchasing department at 
Montreal in December, 1889. Since Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, he has been in the secretary’s 
office at Montreal, first as clerk, and be- 
coming chief clerk in July, 1896. On No- 
vember 1, 1911, Mr. Oswald became as- 
sistant secretary of the company, which 
position he held until his retirement 


TRAFFIC 


George Williams, freight traffic mat 
ager of the Denver & Rio Grande \Vest- 
ern, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of general traffic mat- 


Continued on next left-han] page 
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The Westinghouse “HSC” Equipment assures 
adequate and precise control of these trains 








... an electro-pneumatic brake, powerful and 
flexible, for normal conditions...a pneumatic 
brake to “follow-up” if electric functions are 


General Office and Works > 
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"Never was Arrow from the Cord Dismissed 


That Ran its Way so Nimbly Through the Aijir’ 


Thus did Dante describe the boat that bore him through 


the nether world. Swift was the passage, yes, but harassing 
and hazardous... Not so is the journey on nimble carriers 
of the upper world... Modern streamlined trains are fleet 
as an arrow, well-directed, and withal adequately con- 
trolled . . . Snug, “swanky,” and SAFE is the transpor- 


tation that they provide—a “heavenly” ride on earth. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO 













interrupted ... a high pressure pneumatic 
brake to effect the shortest possible stop for 
emergencies . . . an automatic regulation of 
braking pressure to uniformly maintain just the 


desired rate of retardation for all conditions. 


» » » 


Wilmerding, Penna. 
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ager, with headquarters as before at Den- 
ver, Colo. 


W. McN. Knapp, traffic manager of 
the Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed chief 
traffic officer. The position of traffic man- 
ager has been abolished. 


N. R. Lehmann, assistant chief of the 
Norfolk & Western divisions bureau, has 
been appointed chief of divisions bureau, 
with headquarters as before at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding H. N. Huse, deceased. 


Henry H. Thommason, district 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


J. P. Kilty, assistant manager, mail, 
baggage and express, for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective Janu- 
ary l. 


J. Merrow, Jr., general agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to division freight agent of the II- 
linois division, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed H. E. Duval, deceased. 


J. C. Prude has been appointed live 
stock agent on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., to succeed B. Topping, who has 
been assigned to duties with the Colorado 
& Southern, an affiliate of the Burlington. 


William E. Stewart, assistant gener- 
al freight agent of the Central of Georgia, 
with headquarters at Macon, Ga., has been 
appointed general freight agent, in charge 
of solicitation and freight traffic agencies, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. Frank 
M. Tuttle has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Macon. 


R. S. Boston, general agent for the 
Alton & Southern at Chicago, has been 
promoted to traffic manager with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
Ellsworth Woodward, who has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
general traffic manager. C. J. Schmidt 
has been appointed general agent at Chi- 
cago, to succeed Mr. Boston. 


A. L. Doggett, freight traffic manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Chicago, 
succeeding Edward Hart, who has, at 
his own request, been retired. J. C. 
Kimes, general freight agent at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at Chicago. C. M. Groning- 
er, assistant general freight agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Louis, Mo. 
George C. Bauer, coal freight agent at 
Cincinnati, has been appointed assistant 
general coal freight agent at Cleveland, 
succeeding J. A. Scheuerman, who has 
been appointed assistant to the general coal 
freight agent at Pittsburgh. H. O. Bias, 
traveling coal freight agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been appointed coal freight 
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agent, succeeding Mr. Bauer. A. H. Far- 
rar, division freight agent at Akron, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Cleveland, succeeding C. 
M. Groninger. E. A. Schofield, com- 
merce agent, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Cincinnati. D. W. 
Lang, freight representative at Louisville, 
Ky., has been appointed district freight 
agent at Columbus, Ohio. 


C. F. Farmer, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. H. G. 
Settle, general freight agent, has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Baltimore, 
Md. J. C. McGohan, assistant general 
freight agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed general freight agent at Balti- 
more, succeeding Mr. Settle. Paul S. 
Phenix, general New England agent at 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed assis- 
tant freight traffic manager at New York. 
Harry Atkinson, assistant general freight 
agent at New York, has been appointed 
general New England agent at Boston, 
succeeding Mr. Phenix. G. Murray 
Campbell, assistant general freight agent 
at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
assistant coal traffic manager at Baltimore. 
J. W. Phipps, division freight agent at 
Baltimore, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Washington, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Campbell. F. M. Jordan, 
general coal freight agent at Baltimore, 
has been appointed general coal freight 
agent at Pittsburgh. C. M. Gosnell, as- 
sistant general coal freight agent, has been 
appointed general coal freight agent at 
Baltimore. R. W. Anderson, coal freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
general coal freight agent at Baltimore, 
succeeding Mr. Jordan. F. M. Keane, 
assistant coal freight agent, has been ap- 
pointed coal freight agent, succeeding Mr. 
Anderson. P. H. Dowdell, traveling 
freight agent at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been appointed district freight repre- 
sentative at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding 
H. L. Farrell, who has been appointed 
division freight agent at Parkersburg, W. 
Va. Walter M. Randall, district freight 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent at Philadel- 
phia, succeeding J. Warner Babneu, who 
has been appointed division freight agent 
at Akron, Ohio. M. N. Freese division 
freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been transferred to Cumberland, Md., 
succeeding C. §. Stout, who has been 
transferred to Baltimore. 


Charles L. Lyons, general freight 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
the newly-created position of assistant 
freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Lyons was born on 
July 28, 1870, at Bedford, Ind., and after 
a public school and college education, he 
entered railway service with the M-K-T in 
1888, serving as a caller, number catcher, 
car carder and yard clerk at Sedalia, Mo., 
until 1889, when he was appointed a clerk 
in the auditor’s office at the same point. 
In 1889 Mr. Lyons was appointed claim 
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clerk at Sedalia, and five years lator he 
was advanced to chief claim clerk St. 
Louis. After four years in the latte 
tion he was made contracting freigh 


DOSI- 


gent 
at Kansas City, and in 1901 he wes aq- 
vanced to traveling freight agent, wh the 
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same headquarters, being appointed com- 
mercial agent at Joplin, Mo., in 1908. Two 
years later he was transferred to St. Louis, 
and in 1914 he was advanced to assistant 
general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, being transferred to Kansas City 
in 1920. In 1929 Mr. Lyons was appointed 
executive general agent, with the same 
headquarters, and two years later he was 
made: general perishable traffic representa- 
tive. Since 1932 he has held the position 
of general freight agent at Kansas City. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


F. J. Hoffman, division engineer of 
the Illinois division of the Chicago Great 
Western, with headquarters at Oelwein, 
Iowa, has been transferred to the newly 
created Iowa division, with headquarters 
at Des Moines and has been succeeded by 
H. E. Gardner, engineer of surveys, with 
headquarters at Chicago, who in turn has 
been succeeded by F. U. Mayhew. 


L. I. Hammond, general roadmaster of 
the Wyoming division of the Union Pa- 
cific at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been promoted 
to division engineer, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed N. C. Pearson, who 
has been transferred to Kansas City, Mo. 
where he replaces W. C. Perkins, who 
has been advanced to district engineer of 
the Central, Northwestern and Southwest: 
ern districts, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Owen H. Carpenter, 
roadmaster on the Nebraska division at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has been promoted to 
general roadmaster of the Wyoming div- 
sion with the same headquarters, to suc 
ceed Mr. Hammond. 


Banus H. Prater, who has been aj 
pointed chief engineer of the Union P* 
cific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
was born on November 11, 1881, at Bing- 
ham, Ill, and was educated in civil e 
gineering at the University of  [llinot 


graduating in 1903. During that year and 
1904 he was engaged in work a 
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struc‘or in the surveying and masonry 
laboratory and as assistant in bridge de- 
sign at the University of Illinois. He first 





Banus H. Prater 


entered railway service as a track appren- 
tice on the Illinois Central during the sum- 
mer vacations while attending the univer- 
sity, during which periods he also served 
as a shop apprentice with the Illinois Steel 
Company and as a clerk with the American 
Br:'dge Company. Mr. Prater was employed 
as a transitman on the construction of the 
Panama canal in 1904 and 1906. He entered 
the service of the Oregon Short Line 
(now part of the Union Pacific) in the 
latter year as a draftsman and was sub- 
sequently promoted to chief draftsman, of- 
fice engineer and engineer of buildings. 
In 1918 he left railway service to become 
manager of the supply division of the 
Chester Shipbuilding Company, Chester, 
Pa., but on May 12, 1919, he returned to 
the Oregon Short Line as engineer main- 
tenance of way, with headquarters at Po- 
catello, Idaho, being advanced to assistant 
chief engineer with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, in 1925. In 1929 Mr. Prater’s 
title was changed to chief engineer and 
early in 1936, when the various units of the 
Union Pacific System were consolidated 
under the name of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Mr. Prater’s title was changed to 
district engineer, his jurisdiction extend- 
ing over the Central, Northwestern and 
Southwestern districts. He was holding 
this position at the time of his recent pro- 
motion to chief engineer. 


W. C. Perkins, who has been appointed 
district engineer of the Central, North- 
western and Southwestern districts of the 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Union Pacific, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was born on December 
20, 1888, at Solider, Idaho, and was edu- 
cated in civil engineering at the University 
of Idaho. He entered railway service on 
September 21, 1916, in the engineering de- 
partment of the Oregon Short Line (part 
of the Union Pacific), with headquarters 
at Pocatello, Idaho. In the following year 
he enlisted with the Twenty-third Engin- 
eers and served overseas. Following the 
war he returned to railroad service with 
the Union Pacific, as assistant roadmaster 
on the Montana division, where he was 
later promoted to roadmaster. Subsequent- 
ly he was advanced to division engineer 
of the same division, then being trans- 
ferred to the Utah division. On August 
18, 1931, Mr. Perkins was appointed road- 
master of the Utah division, and on May 
25, 1932, he was advanced to division en- 
gineer of the Kansas division. From Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, to August 10, 1934, he served 
as roadmaster and general roadmaster on 
the Oregon Short Line. Late in 1934 he 
was reappointed division engineer of the 





W. C. Perkins 


Kansas division, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as district engineer at Salt Lake City. 


MECHANICAL 


J. C. Harris, master mechanic on the 
Southern Pacific, witi headquarters at El 
Paso, Tex., has retired. 


J. L. Cato has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Southern Pacific Lines 


in Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters 
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at El Paso, Tex., to succeed J. C. Harris, 
retired. 


M. L. Crawford, master mechanic on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Sherman, Tex., has been trans- 
ferred to Springfield, Mo., to succeed 
J. L. Harvey, who has resigned to enter 
other business. 


A. C. Melanson, superintendent of the 
St. Malo shops of the Canadian National, 
has been appointed superintendent of mo- 
tive power and car equipment, 
district, succeeding H. W. Sharpe, who 
has retired. Mr. Melanson will continue 
to have jurisdiction over the St. Malo 
shops in addition to his new duties. 


Quebec 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Irving C. Cutter, dean of the 
medical school of Northwestern university, 
Evanston, IIl., has been appointed medical 
director of the Chicago & North Western. 
Dr. V. H. Horning was appointed first 
assistant to Dr. Cutter. 


Dr. John R. Nilsson, chief surgeon of 
the Eastern district of the Union Pacific 
at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed chief 
surgeon with jurisdiction over the hospital 
and medical departments of the entire sys 
tem. Dr. Nilsson’s appointment became 
effective on January 1. 


Carlton J. Corliss, who has been as- 
sistant in public relations for the Illinois 
Central, has been appointed manager of 
the public section of the public relations 
department of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, with office at Washington, 
D. C. 


OBITUARY 


Horace Stringfellow, executive repre- 
sentative of the Missouri Pacific at Den- 
ver, Colo., fell to his death from an eighth 
story window of a hotel at St. Louis, Mo., 
on January 1. 


William McMaster, who retired in 
1934 as purchasing agent of the Chicago 
River & Indiana and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, died on January 1 at Miami, Fla., 
after an illness of two weeks. 


Byron Cassell, who retired as treas- 
urer of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville in 1926, died in Los Angeles, Cal., 
on January 4. Mr. Cassell was born in 
Floyd county, near New Albany, Ind., and 
entered railway service in 1870. He was 
elected treasurer in 1906. 
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&8 Key System Two-Unit Articulated Cars for Operation Over the New San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge—Cars Arriving at the 
d Terminal of the Bridge from Converging Routes Will Be Coupled in Trains Up to 750 Ft. in Length for Operation Across the 
Bridge—Built by the Bethlehem Steel Company 


Weight on Drivers, 435,000 pounds 
Weight of Engine, 624,500 pounds 
Cylinders, 23 x 32 inches 
Diameter of Drivers, 69 inches 
Boiler Pressure, 250 pounds 
Maximum Tractive Power, 104,500 pounds 
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